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Preface 



As educators across the continent implement deveiopmentaliy appro- 
priate practices such as multiage grouping, integrated instruction, and con- 
tinuous progress, they find that forms of assessment designed to work with 
conventional age-graded practices become less effective and more difficult to 
use as instruction changes. Teachers need new ways to assess, evaluate, and 
report student progress when their students vary in age and move at different 
rates toward individualized goals instead of marching toward uniform grade- 
level standards as in the past. 

Meanwhile, even within traditional age-graded systems, dissatisfaction 
with the limitations of conventional assessments — particularly standardized 
testing practices — has given rise to intense interest in alternative types of 
assessment. Various types of performance assessment are being vigorously 
discussed, researched, and implemented at local, state or province, and 
national levels. 

These alternative, or authentic, assessment approaches are the subject 
of this Bulletin. While its special focus is the multiage context, particularly at 
the primary level, most of the approaches it describes can also be used in 
age-graded classrooms, as well as in transitional classrooms that are adopting 
elements of deveiopmentaliy appropriate practices and stretching, if not yet 
abandoning, traditional graded organization. 

Joan Gaustad, the author of this Bulletin, received her B.A. in Psychol- 
ogy from Grinnell College in Grinnell, Iowa, and her M.A. in Clinical Psy- 
chology from John F. Kennedy University in Orinda, California. She cur- 
rently works as a freelance writer in Eugene, Oregon. She explored non-age- 
graded instruction and the pitfalls encountered in implementing it in several 
previous OSSC Bulletins: Nongraded Education: Mixed-age, Integrated, and 
Deveiopmentaliy Appropriate Education for Primary Children (March 
1992); Making the Transition to Nongraded Primary Education (April 1992); 
and Nongraded Education: Overcoming Obstacles to Implementing the 
Multiage Classroom (Special Issue. November and December 1994). 
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Introduction 



Primary teacher Terry Snyder had four years of multiage teaching 
experience in various subject areas under his belt when he decided to plunge 
into mixed-ability mathematics. An amateur jazz musician relatively com- 
fortable with improvisation, he was the first member of the five-person 
Westmoreland Elementary School Primary Team* to abandon the traditional 
ability-homogeneous math groups. 

Snyder used his classroom budget to purchase manipulatives, scales, 
and other measuring devices instead of texts and workbooks. He engaged his 
six- through eight-year-old students in an ever-changing variety of concrete, 
hands-on math tasks. Partnered with different classmates each day, students 
at different functional levels often practiced math skills of varying complex- 
ity while engaged in the same activities. A child still mastering number order 
might count and stack cubes “ 1 -2-3-4,” while his partner practiced her times 
tables, counting by groups of two, three, or ten cubes. 

Students practiced addition by rolling dice on the carpeted floor and 
writing down the numbers for their partners to solve. Occasionally Snyder 
duplicated workbook pages for drill and practice. ‘‘The kids loved it,” he 
related. ‘‘They cheered the first time I told them I was going to give them a 
times test, and they could do it with paper and pencil, and they didn’t have to 
write the problems!” 

Many activities integrated math and science. ‘‘We charted ail kinds of 
things. We made birthday charts, from oldest to youngest. We made height 
charts. We made blue-eyed, green-eyed, red-eyed charts.” The ‘‘ball roil” was 
especially popular: rolling different bails down an inclined plane in the 
breezeway, measuring the distance to the spot each one stopped, and charting 
the results. 

Snyder was pleased with the success of his approach. Children ap- 
peared to be learning skills and concepts at least as well as in the past, while 

’See the April and May 1‘192 and Novcmbcr/Dcccinbcr 1994 OSSC Bulletins for a more 
detailed description of the Westmoreland primary program. 
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developing interpersonal skills and a wonderfully positive attitude toward 
math. Everything seemed to be going splendidly — until the end of the first 
reporting period approached. Then, Snyder recalled, “It was Panicsville for a 
few days.” 

“I had all kinds of observational data in my mind, but I didn’t have the 
formal documentation because I had gotten away from a canned system 
where it was built in,” he explained. “I’d seen them demonstrating compe- 
tency, but I didn’t have my traditional packets of papers saved, with the nice 
little percentages and marks and so on. And a lot of it didn’t show on paper. 
It was things that you did with your body, and that you manipulated.” 

How Snyder ultimately solved his reporting problem is described in a 
later chapter. This Bulletin is intended to help educators successfully negoti- 
ate such pitfalls by presenting assessment strategies that work effectively 
with multiage instructional approaches. 

A Few Definitions 

Before exploring these new types of assessment, it may be helpful to 
review some basic assessment terminology. 



Assessment and Evaluation 

The terms assessment and evaluation are often used interchangeably. 
But although they can be considered part of a single process, they are techni- 
cally distinct steps. The British Columbia Ministry of Education defines 
assessment as “the systematic process of gathering evidence of what a child 
can do,” while evaluation is the process of interpreting that evidence and 
making judgments and decisions based upon that interpretation (Ministry of 
Education 1990b). Readers should be aware of this distinction. However, for 
the sake of brevity this Bulletin will sometimes use the term assessment to 
refer to the entire process. 

Reliability and validity are key concepts in evaluating assessment 
quality. Reliability means the degree to which scores or ratings are consistent 
or dependable, “the degree to which test scores can be attributed to actual 
differences in test takers’ performance rather than to errors of measurement” 
(National Association for the Education of Young Children 1988). For 
example, results obtained should ideally be the same when a student is 
assessed with the same test on different occasions, with different tests de- 
signed to measure the same thing, or when an assessment is rated or scored 
by different individuals. Validity means the extent to which an assessment 
actually measures what it is intended to measure. 

Different types of assessment are appropriate at different times. Class- 
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room teachers usit formative assessment on an ongoing basis to plan and 
modify instruction. Summative assessment is carried out at the end of a time 
period, to determine overall student accomplishment to date or to ascertain 
the effectiveness of a program. Diagnostic assessment, an indepth evaluation' 
process used to identify children with special needs, is conducted when the 
existence of a serious problem is suspected, often by a team of professionals 
(NAEYC 1988; NAEYC and National Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of Education 1991; George F. Madaus and 
Thomas Kellaghan 1993; National Center for Research on Evaluation, 
Standards, and Student Testing [NCRESST] undated a). This Bulletin fo- 
cuses on formative and summative classroom-level assessments conducted 
by teachers. 

Nonconventional Assessment Approaches 

‘To many people, the words ‘assessment’ and ‘testing’ evoke the same 
image: rows of desks with students sitting silently working on paper-and- 
pencil tasks, perhaps filling in bubbles or circling responses to short ques- 
tions concerning isolated snippets of information,” writes Marianne Lucas 
Le.scher (1995). Authentic assessment, alternative assessment, and perfor- 
mance assessment are basically equivalent terms for an approach that devel- 
oped in reaction to such practices. A common factor in such assessments is 
that students typically 

generate rather than choose a response. Petformance assessment by 
any name requires students to actively accomplish complex and 
significant tasks, while bringi .jg to bear prior knowledge, recent 
learning, and relevant skills to solve realistic or authentic problems. 
Exhibitions, investigations, demonstrations, written or oral responses, 
journals, and portfolios are examples. (Joan L. Herman and others 
1992) 

Alternative Assessment. According to Vito Perrone (1991), alternative 
assessment is the label most educators use for these methods. Like non- 
graded (see below), this term defines itself negatively, with reference to what 
it is not rather than what it is. Perrone comments that he dislikes the term 
because it ‘‘gives too much legitimacy to the processes currently dominating 
assessment in schools.” 

Performance or Performance-based Assessment. The adjective perfor- 
mance emphasizes that these methods require student actions other than 
written responses to abstract questions. It is frequently used in the literature 
concerning assessment changes being proposed in traditional age-graded 
contexts, including large-scale standardized assessments being designed to 
replace standardized multiple-choice tests. 
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Authentic Assessment. The adjective authentic emphasizes that these 
methods are applied within the normal classroom context, or in settings that 
attempt to reproduce typical learning experiences, rather than in artificial 
contexts unlike those in which skills and knowledge are used and applied. 
“Authentic evidence is evidence that predominately: is selected in terms of 
program goals and learning experiences, reflects the regular conditions of the 
classroom, documents growth in children’s actual ‘products’ rather than on 
work substitutes in contrived tasks; reflects some kind of real-life purpose, 
meaning or validity’’ (Ministry of Education 1990b). Authentic assessment is 
the term most commonly used in the literature focusing on nongraded or 
multiage instructional contexts, and the one I will generally use in this 
Bulletin. 



Authentic Assessment and Nongraded Education 

In previous Bulletins, I applied the term nongraded education to a 
group of innovative, overlapping educational practices that share a common 
research base and many elements of a common philosophy. These practices, 
whose implementation has become increasingly widespread in recent years, 
include non-age-graded organization, mixed-age and multiage grouping, 
integrated instruction, and authentic assessment. 

Mixed-age and multiage grouping are terms for the practice of teach- 
ing children of different ages in the same classroom. Strictly defined, mixed- 
age grouping includes children ranging in age by up to two years, while 
multiage grouping includes children ranging in age by more than two years. 
However, the terms mixed-age and multiaged are often used indiscrimi- 
nately. According to Anita McClanahan, coordinator of Early Childhood 
Education for the Oregon Department of Education, well over four hundred 
Oregon schools are currently implementing mixed-age or multiage programs. 

Developmentally appropriate practices identified by the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children and other early childhood 
researchers include all the practices listed above. The concept of develop- 
mental appropriateness, as articulated by the NAEYC , has two dimensions; 

( 1 ) age appropriateness, or appropriateness with reference to the typical 
development of children as established by research; and (2) individual appro- 
priateness, or responsiveness to individual differences in rate and pattern of 
growth, learning style, personality, and family background (NAEYC 19U7). 
Developmentally appropriate practices is an accurate and inclusive term, but 
its length can make it awkward to use. 

In my March 1992 Bulletin, attempting to clearly di.stinguish between 
non-age-graded organization and nontraditional forms of assessment, I wri -te: 
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Nongraded education is the practice of teaching children of different 
ages and ability levels together in the same classroom, without 
dividing them or the curriculum into steps labeled by “grade” designa- 
tions .... [T]hose unfamiliar with [the term] often assume it means 
not giving letter grades rather than not sorting children by grade 
levels. While the use of alternative types of evaluation is usually part 
of the nongraded approach, it is only a small element. (Joan Gaustad, 

March 1992) 

In fact, however, authentic assessment is a vital and integral part of the 
nongraded approach, whose basic tenet is that individuals learn differently 
and should not be subjected to identical treatment in the classroom. It is 
impossible to adapt instruction to individual needs without determining each 
student’s strengths, weaknesses, interests, and learning styles, and monitor- 
ing both academic progress and progress in areas typically ignored by con- 
ventional assessments. 

Nongraded is also a problematic term because it has been used with 
significantly different connotations by different authors and educators. In this 
Bulletin, which frequently refers to “grading” in the sense of “symbolic 
marking systems” (Robert H. Anderson and Barbara Nelson Pavan 1993), I 
will try to reduce confusion by avoiding the term altogether. Instead, I will 
use developmentally appropriate practices or the shorter multiage practices 
to refer to the range of nontraditional instructional approaches typically used 
in mixed-age and multiage classes. 



Trends in Assessment 

In recent years, alternative forms of assessment have been gaining in 
popularity in the United States and in Canada. The number of states that 
reported using performance assessments rose from seventeen in the 1991-92 
school year to twenty-five in the 1993-94 school year (Karen Diegmueller 
1995b). A recent survey of state writing-assessment programs determined 
that portfolio assessments were under consideration in almost half of the 
states (National Center for Education Statistics. January 1995b). National 
organizations such as the National Writing Project are researching and 
disseminating information about alternative assessments, and the National 
Association for Educational Progress uses performance-assessments to assess 
student writing and reading proficiency across the natiori (NCES, January 
1995a and b). 

This advancing tide has not gone unchallenged. In several states 
assessment changes have encountered opposition. For example, the pioneer- 
ing California Learning Assessment System was suddenly terminated in fall 
1994 after the election of a group of legislators opposed to its implementa- 
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tion (Diegmueller 1995b). Nonetheless, the general trend seems clear. Soon it 
may be hard to find students who have not encountered some form of alterna- 
tive assessment during their school careers. 

Merely because an approach is popular does not mean policy-makers 
should adopt it. However, policy-makers would be wise to encourage local 
educators to explore authentic asse.^sment. In some cases, such as in Ken- 
tucky, state-mandated programs have set unrealistic deadlines for implement- 
ing authentic assessment, and schools that had previously relied strictly on 
conventional methods found themselves struggling to catch up. Laying some 
groundwork in advance may be advantageous, whether or not such assess- 
ments are ever required. 

An Overview of This Bulletin 

Chapter 1 begins by examining the purposes of assessment, then 
compares the characteristics, strengths, and limitations of conventional and 
authentic assessments. 

Chapter 2 explores methods used to assess and document the process 
of learning, such as observation, anecdotal records, and developmental 
checklists or continua, and presents means of assessing, evaluating, and 
organizing authentic products of student learning. 

Chapter 3 examines issues involved in reporting student progress to 
parents and administration. Chapter 4 concludes by considering the implica- 
tions of authentic-assessment approaches for administrators and school 
boards, and summarizes what administrators should know about teachers’ 
requirements to effectively implement new assessment methods. 



Chapter 1 

What Is Good Assessment? 



The question “What is good assessment?” has many answers. Each 
type of assessment has strengths and weaknesses, and no single assessment 
method can serve all needs equally well. Which characteristics are most 
important depends on the purpose the assessment is to serve and the audience 
that will ultimately use the information it produces. To select appropriate 
types of assessments, educators must be clear about these purposes and 
understand how different methods match those purposes. 

The Purposes of Assessment 

Two main purposes of assessment and evaluation are to support 
student growth and learning and to facilitate accountability. While these 
purposes are r.ot mutually exclusive, their requirements sometimes conflict. 



Different Purposes Serve Different Audiences 

Connie A. Bridge and her colleagues (1992) suggest considering these 
purposes in terms of the different audiences that are served. The primary 
purposes of assessment for these various audiences form a continuum, “with 
assessment for learning at one end and assessment for accountability at the 
other.” Some of these audiences and purposes are presented below, begin- 
ning at the “learning” end of the continuum. 

For students, principal purposes of assessment include providing 
corrective and reinforcing feedback on their progress, helping them develop 
self-evaluative skills, and stimulating pride in their achievements. Assess- 
ment also communicates to students what types of skills and knowledge their 
schools and communities value. 

For teachers, assessment’s many purposes include identifying stu- 
dents’ strengths, weaknesses, and learning styles, and pinpointing skills and 
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concepts already mastered and those requiring more time and practice. This 
information helps teachers plan curriculum and instruction, set appropriate 
individual goals for students, and provide extra help or additional challenges. 
Assessment also provides feedback on the comparative effectiveness of 
instructional strategies. 

For parents, the most important purpose of assessment and evaluation 
is to provide information on their children’s progress. Assessment can alert 
parents to special talents that should be fostered as well as areas where extra 
support is needed, and it may suggest ways they can support their children’s 
learning. 

For administrators and policy-makers, assessment facilitates program 
evaluation, determination of staff development needs, and planning or modi- 
fication of school-improvement programs. 

For legislators and other public officials, assessment serves account - 
ability pun^oses. Comparisons of student achievement and program effective- 
ness permit identification of successful programs that deserve acknowledg- 
ment and emulation, help target schools and districts where improvement is 
needed, and guide the distribution of resources to support progress. 

High-Stakes and Low-Stakes Assessments 

Assessments can also be considered in terms of the significance of the 
consequences that may result from their use — how high the “stakes” are. 

Assessments used as the basis for decisions that have major effects on 
students, educators, schools, and other stakeholders are often called high- 
stakes assessments. High-stakes assessments usually occur infrequently, and 
results are interpreted without background knowledge of the child or class- 
room circumstances. This means that each assessment carries great weight, 
that errors or misleading results are difficult to identify, and that much time 
is likely to pass before decisions made and actions taken on the basis of 
erroneous information can be reversed. The quality and accuracy of high- 
stakes assessments are therefore extremely important. 

By comparison, classroom assessments used for learning purposes are 
relatively low stakes. Because teachers use a variety of assessments on an 
ongoing basis, no single assessment has overwhelming weight. Teachers can 
interpret results in the context of classroom life and their personal knowledge 
of the student. If erroneous judgments are made and inappropriate actions 
taken due to atypical or unrepresentative results, errors are likely to be 
quickly discovered and actions taken to remedy problems. As Lorrie A. 
Shepard (1989) points out, although classroom assessments “are probably 
less reliable (in a sUitistical sense) than a one-hour standardized test, the 
accumulation of data gathered about individual pupils has much more accu- 
racy.” 
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Conventional Assessments 



• Paper-and-pencil true-false, fill-in-the-blank, and multiple-choice 
tests. 

• Percentage and letter-grade evaluation: 90 percent or above is an A, 

80 to 89 percent is a B. 

• Grading on a “curve." 

• Computer-scored standardized tests taken by multitudes of students 
across the nation. 

These are the familiar, traditional forms of assessment most of today’s 
adults recall from their elementary-school days. They may be comfortingly 
familiar to adults, but the longer they have been used, the more evidence has 
accumulated concerning their negative effects on student learning. 

Most people would probably be surprised to learn that these “tradi- 
tional” assessments have a relatively short history. This section briefly 
surveys the history of conventional assessments and summarizes their major 
shortcomings, which have been described in depth by many other authors. 

The History of Conventional Assessments 

Oral recitation was the usual means of assessment during the thou- 
sands of years when literacy and formal education were reserved for an elite 
few. “When the class is reasonably small and the required knowledge suffi- 
ciently spelled out, student learning can be reliably monitored on the basis of 
daily recitation; it is clear which students have learned their times tables, 
have memorized twenty lines of poetry, and can list the kings, presidents, or 
dynasties in order” (Howard Gardner 1991). Written essay examinations 
joined the assessment repertoire in medieval times, and along with oral 
examinations, continued to dominate educational assessment throughout the 
world until the early twentieth century (W. James Popham 1993). 

Schooling in colonial America largely conformed to the description 
above. But by the mid-18(X3s, the Industrial Revolution was transforming 
both society and education. “The factory system superseded the craftsman, 
bringing to industry the mass production of the assembly line. Meanwhile, 
growing confidence in the capacity of the human race for unending progress, 
the diffusion of religious humanitarianism, the beginning of the labor move- 
ment, and growing nationalism created a milieu that was receptive to the 
revolutionary idea of education for all” (John 1. Goodlad and Robert H. 
Anderson 1987). 

A new organizational system was needed to handle the.se unprec- 
edented numbers of students. Age-graded organization was introduced to the 
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United States from Prussia in 1843, and it quickly became the standard 
throughout the nation. The new, efficient graded schools were proudly 
compared to factories. 

Changes in reporting and assessment lagged behind at first. It wasn’t 
until after the turn of the century that some high school teachers began using 
percentages to report student achievements. At this point elementary teachers 
were still documenting student learning with written descriptions. By 1918, 
some teachers had begun using a three-point rating scale consisting of Excel- 
lent, Average, and Poor, while others were using the five-point ABCDF 
rating scale destined to become standard. But while these scales superficially 
appeared more standardized and quantitative than written descriptions, they 
still relied on highly variable, subjective teacher judgments. As early as 
1912, studies appeared challenging the reliability of percentage grading 
(Thomas R. Guskey 1994a). 

Standardized tests, prepared by experts and tested for statistical valid- 
ity and reliability, promised greater consistency and objectivity than teacher 
judgments, while their efficiency and economy matched that of graded 
organization. The first such test to be widely used in United States public 
schools, the Thorndike Handwriting Scale, appeared in 1909, and it was soon 
followed by others (Vito Perrone, Spring 1991). The U.S. Army’s large-scale 
use of multiple-choice tests to assess and place recruits during World War I 
had a major impact on educational assessment. Multiple-choice tests spread 
rapidly .arfter the war (Popham; Walter Haney and George Madaus 1989), and 
by the 1930s most schools in the U.S. and Canada used some type of stan- 
dardized testing (Perrone, Spring 1991). 

At first standardized testing was only an infrequent adjunct to class- 
room grading. Educators continued to seek ways to reduce the subjective 
nature — or at least appearance — of the more commonly used types of evalua- 
tion and reporting. Starting in the 1930s, when intelligence-test research 
suggested that intelligence in the general population was distributed along a 
bell-shaped probability curve, classroom grading “on the curve’’ became 
increasingly popular (Guskey 1994a^ But many educators and citizens 
continued to distrust the accuracy ar. ojectivity of teacher-assigned grades 
as compared to standardized test scores. “Test scores have the aura of scien- 
tific respectability and rigor, whereas teachers’ judgments seem subjective 
and open to multiple sources of bias’’ (Scott G. Paris and Others 1991). 

This faith in the superior accuracy of standardized testing contributed 
to its increasingly frequent use as the decades passed. Students completing 
high school in 1991 had taken eighteen to twenty-one standardized tests 
during their school careers (Perrone, Spring 1991). 
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The Limitations of Conventional Classroom Assessments 

Inconsistency in grading among teachers has remained a major com- 
plaint concerning conventional classroom assessment and evaluation. For 
example, in 1989 Stiggins, Frisbie, and Griswold found that “different 
teachers in the same building sometimes adopted different cutoff scores for 
the same grade, or even used different reporting schemes for the same 
course” (Marcia M. Seeley 1994). Teachers also make different choices 
concerning how much weight, if any, should be given to nonacademic factors 
such as effort. Such inconsistency is practically guaranteed by the isolation 
of teachers in self-contained classrooms that is characteristic of age-graded 
organization. Teachers whose interaction with colleagues is limited to a few 
minutes of conversation over a cup of coffee are unlikely to develop consen- 
sus about assessment and evaluation criteria. 

The subjective nature of assessments used by teachers can be an 
advantage, as Thomas R. Guskey (1994b) points out: “Because teachers 
know their students, understand various dimensions of students’ work, and 
have clear notions of the progress made, their subjective perceptions may 
yield very accurate descriptions of what their students have learned.” How- 
ever, teacher bias can also distort perceptions of student performance. Fac- 
tors such as disciplinary infractions, neatness, and cleanliness have been 
found to significantly affect teacher judgments concerning achievement, 
especially for boys (Guskey 1994b). 

These problems might be reduced if most teachers received high- 
quality training in assessment and reporting, suggests Guskey (1994b). But 
few accredited teacher-education programs require assessment courses for 
graduation, even fewer states require assessment training for teacher certifi- 
cation, and the optional courses available have traditionally focused on large- 
scale, paper-and-pencil formats of little use to classroom teachers. Adminis- 
trators generally cannot help the teachers they supervise or judge the effec- 
tiveness of their assessments because they are even less assessment-literate. 
As a result, many teachers have relied on prepared tests from textbooks or 
teachers’ manuals rather than constructing their own (Richard J. Stiggins 
1991). 

Conventional reporting methods based on comparing student progress 
to that of classmates have inherent problems much more serious than incon- 
sistency. Robert E. Slavin (1986) paints a poignant picture of the psychologi- 
cal torture experienced by slower students in a competitive classroom envi- 
ronment. ABCDF reporting may be considered desirable by stuoents who are 
“winners” in the grading game — and competitive parents of such students 
who enjoy exulting in their children’s superiority. But such grading has been 
found to negatively affect the motivation and quality of work of able students 
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as well as less able ones, “with the most destructive effects occurring in 
activities that require creativity or higher-order thinking” (Alfie Kohn 1994). 

Grading on a curve is even more problematic. “The bell-shaped curve 
is used for statistical convenience, not because any form of knowledge or 
ability is actually distributed in this manner,” contend D. Monty Neill and 
Noe J. Medina (1989). Even if ability were so distributed, the number of 
children in one classroom is far too small a sample for use of a curve to be 
statistically valid (Ministry of Education 1995b). Artificially limiting the 
number of good grades and requiring some students to get Ds and Fs in- 
creases competition among students, destroys collaboration and community, 
and damages the self-esteem and motivation of students unfortunate enough 
to learn more slowly than their classmates (Guskey 1994b, Kohn 1994). On 
the other hand, scoring high on the curve says nothing about absolute quality 
of achievement, only relative quality. A student can earn high grades with 
mediocre work if most of his or her classmates do even more poorly. 

The Strengths and Weaknesses of Standardized Tests 

The NAEYC defines standardized tests as assessment instruments 
“that are composed of empirically selected items; have definite instructions 
for use, data on reliability, and validity; and are norm- or criterion-refer- 
enced.” Norm-referenced test scores are reported in terms of how the test- 
taker’s performance compares with that of other test-takers, whereas crite- 
rion-referenced tests report performance in relation to specified performance 
levels. Intelligence tests, achievement tests, developmental screening tests, 
and diagnostic assessment tests are all types of standardized tests (NAEYC 
1988). 

Standardized tests are unsurpassed in terms of efficiency and economy 
(Blaine R. Worthen 1993a). Due to the huge numbers of students involved, 
test creators can invest sufficient resources to ensure statistical validity and 
reliability far surpassing that of teacher-created tests. Administration of the 
tests takes comparatively little time, and thousands of multiple-choice re- 
sponse sheets can be rapidly scored by high-speed electronic scanning ma- 
chines (Popham). No other form of assessment can equal well-designed 
standardized tests for overall comparisons of the performance of large groups 
of students (Blaine R. Worthen and Vicki Spandel 1991). 

The comparative information provided by nationally used norm- 
referenced tests is more accurate and useful than comparisons involving the 
few students in one school or classroom. H ever, such information still has 
only limited value, as Goodlad and Anderson point out: 

Helpful as it is to know that a given proportion of all children of 

approximately the same age are better or poorer at a given task than 
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the child we have in mind, it is far more valuable to know how his 
performance compares with his own past performance, what appear to 
be the direction and rate of his development in mastering tasks in that 
field, and how well this performance relates to what the teacher has 
planned for him to do. 

Standardized test results are only reliable and valid, and their results 
comparable, when the tests are administered under standard conditions, to 
appropriate populations, for the purposes for which the test was designed 
(NAEYC 1988). Altering any of these variables can invalidate test results. 

The best tests inevitably contain margins of error, even when conducted 
under ideal conditions. And while some tests may accurately predict the 
future performance of groups of students, predicting individual performance 
is quite another matter (Worthen and Spandel). 

Unfortunately, test users have seldom understood these limitations. As 
was previously mentioned, most teachers and administrators lack adequate 
professional preparation in assessment (Stiggins 1991), and parents, sch ■'ol 
board members, public officials, and the general public are even less knowl- 
edgeable. Test users have often maintained blind faith in so-called “objec- 
tive” tests, ignoring the fact that test questions are created and selected by 
fallible human beings. 

All too often, cautions against inappropriate use have remained “bur- 
ied in hard-to-read manuals” (Neill and Medina) while questionable test 
results were used as the basis for significant decisions, many of which have 
long-lasting negative emotional effects on those tested. Students have been 
selected or barred from programs because they missed arbitrary cutoff scores 
by a few points on tests that have much larger standard deviations. Children 
have been deemed not ready to start first grade because of tests with predic- 
tive validities so low that up to 50 percent of children could be misidentified 
(Neill and Medina). Small, statistically insignificant variations in test scores 
between districts, or within the same district from year to year, have caused 
jubilation or brought the wrath of the public down on the heads of hapless 
teachers and administrators. 

Many educators responded to these pressures by focusing instruction 
on the specific skills and formats that occurred in the tests, to the detriment 
of other skills, content areas, and formats. For example, some teachers 
stopped using essay tests “because they were inefficient in preparing students 
for multiple-choice tests” (Shepard 1989). In some districts efforts to in- 
crease test scores included unethical practices ranging from drilling students 
in advance on actual test items to sending low-achieving students on field 
trips during the week of testing. Thomas M. Haladyna and others (1991) 
describe the extent of test-score polluting practices as “staggering.” Wide- 
spread use of such practices resulted in further reductions in test reliability 
and validity. 
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In the short run, such tactics sometimes resulted in higher test scores, 
but they had negative long-term effects on student learning, especially higher 
order learning, as well as causing anxiety, decreased motivation, and dam- 
aged self-esteem. 

Since about 1970, when standardized tests began to be used for a 
wider variety of accountability purposes, basic skills test scores have 
been increasing slightly, while assessments of higher order thinking 
skills have declined in virtually all subject areas. Officials of the 
National Assessment of Educat nal Progress, the National Research 
Council, and the National Councils of Teachers of English and 
Mathematics, among others, have all attributed this decline in higher 
order thinking and performance to schools’ emphasis on tests of basic 
skills. (Linda Darling-Hammond, 1993) 

Complaints about standardized testing and calls for testing reform 
grew louder as the results of such misuse became evident. The National 
Association for the Education of Young Children and the Association for 
Childhood Education International (ACEI) published position statements 
criticizing the use of standardized tests with young children, who are particu- 
larly vulnerable to the damaging practices fostered by testing pressure as well 
as being erratic test-takers (NAEYC 1988; Perrone, Spring 1991). Some 
criticism focused on fairness issues. Critics charged that test questions 
assume background knowledge and vocabulary associated with mainstream, 
white, upper-middle-class experience and are biased against students of 
different cultural, linguistic, and socioeconomic backgrounds — students 
further disadvantaged by inferior educational experiences and less test-taking 
preparation. Some critics go further, charging that neither standardized tests 
nor other conventional assessments measure the most significant aspects of 
learning for any student. 



Do Conventional Assessments Measure What Is Important? 

Outside the classroom, the ability to produce isolated skills and recall 
bits of abstract knowledge on demand is much less important than being able 
to apply skills and knowledge appropriately. Adults solving real-world 
problems 

have to analyze, synthesize, interpret, and evaluate facts and ideas far 
more often than they have to “know" them in the sense of only being 
able to recite them. These are precisely the kinds of thoughtful 
abilities that more and more leaders say graduates should possess and 
that fewer and fewer graduates actually do possess. And they are 
precisely the activities that cannot be tested the way we currently tc t 
students in most schools. (Rexford Brown 1989) 
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Howard Gardner cites dismaying evidence that such higher order 
cognitive abilities are neither being learned by students nor measured by 
conventional assessments. An “overwhelming body of educational research” 
demonstrates that students with good grades and high standardized test 
scores typically don’t understand what they have studied. College honor 
students with physics and engineering training exhibit primitive misconcep- 
tions comparable to those of ten-year olds when confronted with physics 
problems outside the standard “correct-answer” test format. Students harbor 
elementary misunderstandings concerning concepts as basic as evolution and 
the laws of heredity even after two years of biology coursework. College 
students who can produce sophisticated explanations of past events for 
history and economics exams revert to crude simplifications and stereotypes 
when asked to explain current events. 

In mathematics, students of all ages display what Gardner calls “the 
practice of rigid application of algorithms . . . .[W]hen given a string of 
numbers, students immediately and reflexively begin to perform certain 
operations upon them.” Correct answers result as long as word order in the 
problem parallels the order of symbols in the equation, but if the problem is 
rephrased, the automatic machinery screeches to a halt. 

Conventional assessments also ignore important nonacademic areas of 
competence such as the abilities to work cooperatively with others, to make 
independent decisions, and to effectively self-evaluate. 



Conventional Assessments Are Based on Outdated Assumptions / 

Conventional assessment methods assume that learning involves 
memorizing discrete chunks of objective information in a linear, step-by-step 
fashion; that learning can be effectively assessed by demanding that desired 
chunks be produced in timed, paper-and-pencil tests; that academic achieve- 
ment can be measured and quantified by counting correct responses; and that 
nonacademic areas where progress cannot be quantified are not worth at- 
tempting to assess. These assumptions were derived, at least in part, from the 
behaviorist theories of learning that dominated psychology in the early part 
of the century. 

Decades of research in cognitive psychology and child development 
have disproved these assumptions. While learning is far from being com- 
pletely understood, we now know that it is a complex, multidimensional 
process subject to great individual variation. Children “construct” knowl- 
edge, modifying previous understandings as they interact actively with their 
environment and other people, rather than absorbing knowledge passively. 
Individuals vary greatly in rate and pattern of cognitive development and rely 
on different learning styles, and the learner’s emotional state affects learning 
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to a far great degree than was previously suspected. 

Research by Howard Gardner suggests that intelligence, rather than 
being an entity measurable on a single scale, consists of at least seven mul- 
tiple intelligences that are present to different degrees in different learners. 
Spatial, musical, kinesthetic, interpersonal, and intrapersonal intelligences 
exist in addition to the verbal-linguistic and logical-mathematical intelli- 
gences toward which education traditionally has been oriented. 

Not only are conventional assessment practices restricted to measuring 
“rote, ritualistic, or conventional performances” (Gardner), they actively 
interfere with higher order learning and creativity. Renate Nummela Caine 
and Geoffrey Caine (1994) have found that the vast majority of students 
“downshift” to a limited, inflexible, lower order level of brain functioning 
when the following conditions exist in the classroom: prespecified “correct” 
outcomes are established by an external agent in the classroom, personal 
meaning is limited, rewards and punishments are externally controlled and 
relatively immediate, restrictive time lines are given, and work to be done is 
relatively unfamiliar with little support available. 

As awareness spread concerning this new information on learning, 
educators across the continent began adopting research-based, developmen- 
tally appropriate instructional practices such as multiage grouping, integrated 
instruction, and cooperative learning with the aim of creating classroom 
environments that facilitate creativity and higher order brain functioning: 
environments in which outcomes are open-ended, learning is personally 
meaningful, intrinsic motivation is emphasized, and tasks are manageable 
and suppo ed with relatively open-ended time limits (Caine and Caine). 

Educators of young children led the way in promoting such practices. 
The NAEYC’s Developmentally Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood 
Programs Serving Children from Birth Through Age 8 (1987) was influential 
in disseminating updated knowledge about child development and learning, 
identifying developmentally inappropriate practices (including the use of 
letter grades during the primary years), and encouraging the implementation 
of appropriate practices. 

But assessment practices were often slower to change than instruc- 
tional and organizational practices. Standardized tests remained a nearly 
universal requirement, and innovating teachers who saw their students’ 
learning improve often found themselves in hot water with administrators if 
test scores did not show a concomitant, immediate increase (Mary Lee Smith 
1991). Even teachers with supportive administrators found standardized 
testing stressful. “It was very painful to subject children to the tests,” said 
one teacher at New York City’s Bronx New School. “Some of my kids had 
grown tremendously through the course of the year .... The records I kept 
of them could show this progress. But 1 knew it wouldn’t show up on the 
tests.” 



Testing was also demoralizing for students, said another teacher at the 
same school: “Sometimes I felt like ail the growth in self-esteem and self- 
confidence that took place in the course of an entire year went down the 
drain in the two or three hours of taking the test” (Beverly Falk, September 
1994). 

Educators in some alternative programs rebelled against damaging 
assessment practices to the extent of refusing to systematically assess student 
progress in any fashion. The absence of assessment did not harm students 
who were learning well, says Gardner. However, “any educational institution 
must face the possiblility that it is not effective and must demonstrate a 
willingness to reflect, evaluate, and change course as often as proves neces- 
sary.” The inability of alternative programs to present evidence of effective- 
ness gave many members of the general public the impression that students 
in such programs “were just having a good time and not mastering anything” 
(Gardner). 

Wiggins (1993) sums up the assessment dilemma as follows: 

If I had to choose between, on the one hand, mickey mouse “gotcha!” 
tests with norm-referenced scoring and grading and, on the other 
hand, an absence of uniform tests and grades, I might go with the 
alternative schools; but it is a bad choice ... we must think more 
carefully about how to balance the nurturing of diverse intellectual 
urges with the need for maintaining and inculcating standards a 
quest for humane yet effective rigor, standards without mere standard- 
ization. 

Authentic yet effective assessment methods were clearly essential if 
developmental ly appropriate practices were to be successfully implemented 
and generally accepted. In 1991 the NAEYC Joined the National Association 
of Early Childhood Specialists in State Departments of Education (NAECS/ 
SDE) to issue “Guidelines for Appropriate Curriculum Content and Assess- 
ment in Programs Serving Children Ages 3 Through 8,” a position statement 
that explained developmentally appropriate assessment practices in greater 
detail than the NAEYC’s complementary 1987 publication. Among other 
things, the statement called for the prohibition of “group-administered, 
standardized, multiple-choice tests . . . before third grade, preferably fourth” 
(NAEYC and NAECS/SDE 1991). 

Authentic Assessment 

The label “authentic assessment” may be new, but some of the meth- 
ods it c omprises are very old. Good teachers have used “authentic” assess- 
ment techniques to monitor their students’ k -ning since long before the 
invention of conventional methods. According to Joan L. Herman and her 
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colleagues (1992), “What is new about these assessments is that they make 
explicit and formal what was previously implicit and informal.” 

The Goals of Authentic Assessment 

Researchers and educators involved in developing authentic assess- 
ment put a high priority on avoiding the weaknesses of conventional assess- 
ments, particularly of standardized tests. Rather than asking “What methods 
are efficient, economical, and easy to use?” and allowing the answers to this 
question to determine the design of assessments, they began by asking “What 
should assessment be and do?” They set ambitious goals — far surpassing the 
goals of conventional assessment — and only then began attempting to create 
assessment methods capable of achieving these goals. These major goal 
areas, six in number, can be summarized as follows: 

1 . To assess truly important aspects of learning. Authentic assess- 
ments aim to assess higher order thinking skills and problem-solving skills, 
not just memorization of facts and lower level, decontextualized skills; to 
identify genuine understanding and creativity, not just “easily counted (but 
relatively unimportant) errors” (Grant Wiggins 1989); and to assess pro- 
cesses as well as products. Complex, higher order processes and products 
may be difficult to assess objectively and harder to quantify, but authentic 
assessment proponents are willing to forgo exactness rather than to ignore 
important learning areas. “It is better to make a tentative, subjective decision 
about an important goal or stage of development . . . than an absolute, objec- 
tive judgment about a trivial one,” asserts the British Columbia Ministry of 
Education (1990b). 

2. To assess learning comprehensively. Authentic assessments monitor 
growth and learning in social and emotional areas as well as in academic 
areas. For example, the British Columbia Primary Program (Ministry of 
Education 1990b) identifies three “learning dimensions” to be assessed: 
attitudes and dispositions, including self-confidence, curiosity, and coopera- 
tion; skills and processes, including thinking, communicating, problem- 
solving, and quantitative reasoning; and knowledge and understanding, 
which includes “factual, conceptual and procedural knowledge” of various 
content areas. 

Grant Wiggins (1993) eloquently describes the importance of nonaca- 
demic growth in terms of the ultimate goals of education: 

It is our attitude toward knowledge that ultimately determines whether 
we become wise (as opposed to merely learned.).... We must make 
habits of mind the intellectual virtues — central to our assessment.... 

It is not the student s errors that matter, but the student’s responses to 
error; it is not mastery of a simplistic task that impresses, but the 
student’s risk taking with the inherently complex; it is not thorough- 



ness in a novice’s work that reveals understanding, but full awareness 

of the dilemmas, compromises, and uncertainties lurking under the 

arguments he or she is willing to stand on. 

The comprehensive, multidimensional nature of authentic assessment 
provides greater opportunities for success to students with nonstandard 
learning styles, students whose best-developed “intelligences” are other than 
the traditionally valued verbal-linguistic and logical-mathematical intelli- 
gences. 

3. To be responsive to the needs of individual learners. Herman and 
her colleagues remind us that the root of the word assessment means “to sit 
beside.” Authentic assessment reaffirms the importance of “sitting beside” 
and interacting with the learner: determining what responses really mean, 
clarifying ambiguous questions, providing and receiving feedback as part of 
the assessment process. “The standardized test is disrespectful by design,” 
says Wiggins (1989), because it “treats students as objects — as if their 
thought processes were similar and as if the reasons for their answers were 
irrelevant . . . equity requires us to insure that human Judgment is not overrun 
or made obsolete by an efficient, mechanical scoring system.” Assessment 
must be flexible in order to be fair to students of different cultural, linguistic, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds; to students with different learning styles; in 
fact, to any student with a unique, nonstandard perspective. 

Flexible and responsive assessment depends on the informed judgment 
of the teacher. As Brian Camboume comments, “the knowledgeable and 
experienced ‘ human as instrument’ is more effective, accurate, credible and 
trustworthy than the traditional ‘test-as-instiument,’ especially when making 
sense of human behaviour” (Ministry of Education 1992). 

4. To positively affect instruction. Aware that assessment powerfully 
influences what is taught and how, the creators of authentic assessments 
strive to make that influence positive. Assessment should be “congruent with 
and relevant to the goals, objectives, and content of the program” and should 
not “place children in artificial situations, impede the usual learning and 
development experiences of the classroom, or divert children from their 
natural learning processes,” state the NAEYC and the NAECS/SDE ( 1991 ). 
This can be done by conducting assessment as normal classroom activities 
proceed, or by designing stand-alone assessment tasks that are themselves 
meaningful learning experiences. 

5. Validity and reliability. Validity and reliability are still highly 
desirable goals, though they are not regarded as more important than the 
goals just listed. 

6. Practical feasibility. Finally, none of these goals will be achieved if 
assessments require excessive teacher time and energy, or if teachers feet the 
information about students they yield is not worth the cost and time they 
require. Assessments must be practically feasible if they are to be used. 



How Well Does Authentic Assessment Achieve These Goals? 



It is too soon to know how well authentic assessment will ultimately 
succeed in meeting these ambitious goals. “Currently, most developers of the 
new alternatives (with the exception of writing assessments) are at the design 
and prototyping stages,’’ Joan L. Herman (1992) observes; “few have yet 
collected data on the technical quality of their assessments or about their 
integrity as measures of significant student learning.” To date, authentic- 
assessment approaches appear most successful in the goal areas w'here the 
shortcomings of standardized testing are the most obvious, and weakest in 
the areas where standardized testing is strongest: efficiency, economy, and 
statistical validity and reliability. 

Considerable progress has been made in creating systematic means of 
judging complex, higher order tasks whose evaluation might at first seem 
“hopelessly subjective” (Gene I. Maeroff 1991). Consistent, accurate assess- 
ments can be achieved through the use of rubrics, sets of scoring guidelines 
that state the dimensions of performance being assessed, provide scales of 
values for rating those dimensions, and sometimes provide standards for 
judging performance (NCRESvST undated b and c). Rubrics will be examined 
in chapter 2. 

Writing assessment is the best-developed such area to date and can 
serve as a model for assessments of other types of complex performance. The 
National Association for Educational Progress (NAEP) reports that writing 
assessment has undergone dramatic change throughout the nation over the 
past decade, stimulated in part by >iie increasing popularity of process- 
writing approaches. Many states have implemented or are considering some 
form of performance-based writing assessment (NCES 1995b). 

In Oregon, for example, statewide writing assessment relied on mul- 
tiple-choice tests until 1978. Now, students select one of two possible topics 
and are given forty-five minutes per day for three consecutive days to write, 
revise, and polish a final draft (Oregon Department of Education undated). 
Raters assess their writing proficiency across six dimensions — ideas, organi- 
zation, voice, word choice, sentence fluency, and conventions (spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, etc.) — using the Oregon Analytic Model, which was 
derived from a rubric developed by teachers from Beaverton and Portland 
school districts (Barbara Wolfe, Michael Dalton, and Wayne Neuberger 
1993). 

However, major problems of validity, reliability, and generalizability 
remain in assessing complex, higher order abilities. Inconsistency in perfor- 
mance among student learners is a particular problem for researchers design- 
ing large-scale performance assessments intended to replace large-scale 
multiple-choice tests. In one study of hands-on science assessment, research- 
ers found that student achievement could be judged accurately only when ten 
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to twenty tasks were assessed (Worthen 1993a). “One-event testing in the 
performance area is even more dangerous than one-shot multiple-choice 
testing, because multiple-choice tests have many different but related items, 
which makes reliability easier to get and measure,” explains Grant Wiggins 
(Ron Brandt 1992). 

Collecting samples of student work over time in portfolios would seem 
an easier, less costly way to acquire multiple examples of student perfor- 
mance. However, Joan L. Herman and Lynn Winters (1994) note that little 
research has been done so far concerning the technical quality of portfolio 
assessment, and that existing data show uneven results. For example, consis- 
tency is hard to achieve in th<? key area of interrater reliability, or consis- 
tency in scoring of portfolios among different raters. “Available data suggest 
that such consensus depends on clearly articulated criteria, effective training, 
and rubrics that reflect shared experience, common values, and a deep under- 
standing of student performance,” they explain. 

A major drawback of authentic-assessment methods is that they are 
more time-consuming and labor-intensive than conventional assessments. 
Teachers generally need considerable professional development to learn the 
theoretical foundations of authentic assessment and to develop consensus on 
assessment criteria, plus ongoing support as they gain practical experience 
learning to use the new assessment methods in the classroom. They also need 
extra planning time on a permanent basis to continue to use the methods 
effectively. 

Providing this additional staff time is expensive, but essential for 
success. “Current calls for assessment-driven reform acknowledge the need 
for staff development but tend to underestimate the extent and depth of what 
is needed,” comments Lorrie A. Shepard (1995). “While teaching toward 
open-ended tasks might be an immediate improvement over worksheets 
designed to mimic standardized tests, our experience shows that well- 
intentioned efforts to help kids improve at assessment tasks can be misdi- 
rected if teachers do not understand the philosophical and conceptual bases 
of the intended curricular goals.” 

It is worth emphasizing that many authentic-assessment techniques 
work poorly with traditional instructional methods, and thus their implemen- 
tation must be part of a greater, comprehensive change. On the other hand, 
many teachers feel the additional information authentic assessments yield 
about students is well worth the extra time and effort. 

Fortunately for multiage teachers, authentic assessment’s most serious 
problems relate to large-scale assessments that seek to compare student 
achievement, while its strengths are most evident at the everyday, classroom 
level. Many educators report that in their personal experience, authentic 
assessment facilitates positive changes in instruction and student learning 



(Herman and Winters). Teachers implementing multiage practices find 
authentic assessment methods a far better match for their teaching than 
conventional methods. Schools should be quick to capitalize on alternative 
assessment, whenever appropriate, for it seems clear that it offers much at the 
local level,” advises Worthen (1993a). 

In a report released August 1995, a National Academy of Education 
panel on standard-based assessment reform suggested that high-stakes per- 
formance-based testing be postponed, but urged educators to begin using 
alternative assessments in the classroom immediately, despite their imperfec- 
tions. “To wait until fully developed standards and assessment instruments 
are available in all knowledge domains, and capacity to implement them 
exists in all areas of the country, as opposed to acting on what we know now, 
would cheat many American students out of beneficial changes,” said the 
panel’s report (Karen Diegmueller 1995c). 

The greatest dangers to authentic assessment may be the uncritical 
enthusiasm of some of its advocates and unrealistic expectations concerning 
I the length of time it should take for this still-young assessment approach to 

achieve its potential. Worthen (1993a) warns that well-meaning proponents 
of alternative assessment who downplay its weaknesses could “raise stake- 
holders’ expectations to unrealistic levels, thus leading to disappointment and 
ultimately the withdrawal of support.” Given time, researchers and educators 
will undoubtedly refine existing authentic-assessment strategies and develop 
new, more effective ones. In the meantime, educators should maintain an 
open-minded but realistically critical attitude toward ail types of assessment. 

Conclusion: Balancing and Combining Assessments 

In its current state of development, authentic assessment best serves 
the first purjjose cited in this chapter; to support student growth and learning 
I in the classroom. Carefully implemented authentic assessments can greatly 

benefit students, teachers, and parents in “low-stakes” situations. Teachers 
should try promising techniques with the awareness that a few “bugs” may 
need to be worked out, and that some techniques simply may not work. 

These low-stakes classroom assessments are explored in the remaining 
chapters of this Bulletin. 

Authentic assessments still have serious drawbacks for high-stakes, 
accountability purposes. Research continues on ways to improve the validity 
and reliability of large-scale, standardized performance assessments, and on 
strategies to reduce costs while still producing accurate group achievement 
results, such as testing scientifically selected samples of .students on different 
assessment tasks instead of testing every student for every assessment task 
(Worthen 1993a). 
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However, authentic assessments are not immune from the test-score 
corruption that can result when educators feel pressured to raise scores by 
any means possible. As long as test results are used for accountability pur- 
poses and affect things like financial support, school district certification, and 
teacher evaluation, as.sessment for learning will tend to be pushed into the 
background. “When the stakes are high, people are going to find ways to 
have test scores go up,” concludes George Madaus (Ron Brandt 1989). 

In the meantime, standardized tests remain valuable for some uses 
despite their limitations. Bredekamp comments in her review of the British 
Columbia Primary Program, “The virtues of standardization (systematic data 
collection, reliability, objectivity) do not need to be sacrificed and should not 
be neglected with the use of more authentic assessments such as teacher 
observation and portfolio review.” Standardization in assessment can be very 
helpful, she maintains, particularly in identifying problem areas where 
children need more help; the error to avoid is allowing standardization to 
prevail in evaluation, the interpretation and decision-making parts of the 
process (Ministry of Education 1992). 

Teachers, administrators, and policy-makers must keep in mind that no 
assessment method is perfectly accurate and that different assessments make 
different kinds of errors. “A critical attitude toward assessmenj and a wider 
appreciation of its effects on teaching and learning” may be more important 
than the merits of any particular assessment method, say Haney and Madaus. 
If they make themselves knowledgeable concerning the strengths and limita- 
tions of different assessment approaches, educators can select the most 
appropriate assessments for specific purposes and combine assessments with 
differing strengths to create a more balanced, multidimensional understand- 
ing of student learning than any single assessment tool could provide. 
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Chapter 2 

Assessing Student Learning: 
Products and Processes 



In the conventional classroom, assessment focusses primarily on the 
products of the learning process: student writings, drawings, test papers, 
completed worksheets, and so forth. In the multiage classroom, processes of 
student growth and learning are also assessed. 

In fact, it is often difficult to separate product and process. Examining 
samples of a student’s work over time reveals much about that student’s 
learning process, and observing how the student goes about creating a piece 
reveals much about his or her skills and knowledge. Some student creations, 
such as demonstrations, skits, and oral presentations, contain elements of 
both. Many of the assessment methods described in this chapter can be 
applied to both products and processes. 

Setting Clear, Assessable Objectives 

Authentic assessment considers all aspects of children’s growth and 
development. For example, the British Columbia Primary Program sets goals 
and assesses student progress in five areas: aesthetic and artistic develop- 
ment, emotional and social development, intellectual development, physical 
development, and development of social responsibility (Ministry of Educa- 
tion 1991). Before progress can be assessed in any of these areas, clearly 
.stated, measurable objectives must be established, and the criteria for meet- 
ing those objectives must be agreed upon by educators and communicated to 
students and parents. Only then can in.struction be planned and appropriate 
assessment tools selected to monitor progress toward those goals. 
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Establishing General Objectives 

It is best to involve as many stakeholders as possible in defining major 
instructional goals. For example, when Fairplay Elementary School in 
Corvallis, Oregon, was in the process of changing their focus to improving 
student learning and defining what kids should know and be able to do. 
Fairplay staff invited parents, community leaders, and former Fairplay 
students, as well as teachers from Fairplay’ s feeder middle and high schools 
and professors from Oregon State University, to Join them in developing new 
literacy and numeracy outcomes (Fairplay Elementary School, February 

1994) . “We wanted input from other folks so we weren’t Just recreating what 
already exists,’’ explained Fairplay Principal Julie McCann. 

A few brainstorming sessions can generate an overwhelming number 
of suggestions for good outcomes. “Don’t feel that you will be able to cover 
all the standards you have discussed,’’ NCRESST (undated b) advises educa- 
tors reassuringly. “At this point you will need to prioritize your standards. 
Ask yourself what kids must know and what would be useful for them to 
know. Ask yourself what you can feasibly achieve with the resources cur- 
rently available to you.’’ 

The British Columbia Ministry of Education has sought input from 
stakeholders at every step of its education reform process. The outcome 
statements that form the basis of the mandated provincial curriculum were 
written by teachers, in response to the advice of overview groups that in- 
cluded representatives of various education partners and specialist organiza- 
tions. Outcomes, each of which begins It is expected that students mil... were 
required to be “observable and reportable, as well as understandable by 
teachers, parents, students and the general public,’’ and were subjected to a 
rigorous review process before adoption (Ministry of Education, September 

1995) . 

Setting Specific Performance Criteria 

A list of excellent outcomes is only the first step in a challenging 
process. “It is easier to propose outcomes than it is to set the criteria and 
establish the performance levels that are represented by various achieve- 
ments,’’ asserts Maeroff. Well-articulated criteria that “represent teachable 
and observable aspects of performance” (Herman and others) are an essential 
prerequisite to fair, consistent assessment. They clarify the goals of instruc- 
tion, guide teacher planning, and communicate to students, parents, and the 
community what goals and values the school considers important. Herman 
and her colleagues present many excellent suggestions for creating clear, 
unambiguous, and unbiased performance criteria. 

Developing criteria is a time-consuming, ongoing process, and educa- 
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tors should expect to do a lot of “fine-tuning” as criteria are put into practice. 
For example, scoring criteria developed at Mark Twain Elementary School in 
Littleton, Colorado, went through at least ten major revisions. “Every time 
we gave the assessment, we saw some student doing something we couldn’t 
account for on the scoring rubric,” said Principal Monte Moses (Maeroff). 

British Columbia’s provincially prescribed learning outcomes provide 
excellent models of cleai’, well-defined instructional objectives. As part of 
the province’s ongoing education-reform process, the Ministry of Education 
is replacing the former array of curriculum documents in more than forty- 
seven different formats with Integrated Resource Packages in each content 
area (Ministry of Education, September 1995). Each IRP presents a list of the 
general outcomes in its subject area; each general outcome is broken down 
into clearly defined specific outcomes, and accompanied by suggested 
instructional and assessment strategies and a list of recommended learning 
resources for teachers. 

For example, in the Mathematics K-7 IRP one of the K- 12 prescribed 
learning outcomes in the area of measurement is: describe and compare real- 
world phenomena using either direct or indirect measurement. At the K- 1 
level this becomes estimate, measure, and compare measures using whole 
numbers and non-standard units of measurement. This is broken down into 
nine specific outcomes, including use comparative terms to describe time 
and temperature and recognize and name the value of pennies, nickels, and 
dimes (Ministry of Education 1995a). 

Mary Nall, Field Services Team Coordinator for the Ministry of 
Education, emphasized that the suggested instructional and assessment 
strategies that accompany these outcomes are suggestions only. While it is 
mandatory that the prescribed learning outcomes be met, “teachers need to 
use their professional judgment and their knowledge of students in choosing 
the appropriate instructional strategies.” 



Developing Consensus Among Educators 

Consensus among educators on the exact meaning of assessment 
criteria is as important as the criteria themselves. While clear, unambiguous 
definitions can decrease the likelihood of mis, nterpretation, individual 
teachers will inevitably interpret those definitions through the filter of their ' 
own personalities, educational beliefs, and professional experiences. Teach- 
ers need opportunities to discuss criteria with colleagues and develop “a 
common language, common definitions,” said Anne-Marie Spizzuoco, a 
teacher at Morse Street School in Freeport, Maine. “Even the simplest 
things” can be understood differently, she added. “And then you go to a 
meeting and say, ‘That’s not how I did it. Oh, I Just assumed’.” 
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Involving teachers in the process of establishing outcomes and defin- 
ing criteria will facilitate consensus. Morse Street School Principal Cheryl 
White believes this process cannot be overemphasized. She is reluctant to 
give out copies of her school’s assessment documents, though she is willing 
to present workshops on how to create them, because she feels they mean 
little by themselves. 

It’s all in the shared meaning, that’s where the key is. A lot of people 
write me and say, “Can we please have a copy of your checklist?” 

And I say, “The point isn’t the checklist! The point is the process the 
faculty went through to beat it out.” And that has to be done individu- 
ally, with every faculty. 

Agreement on the meaning and application of criteria is particularly 
crucial for high-stakes assessments. Herman and her colleagues describe 
rater training and monitoring procedures that help ensure consistent, reliable 
scoring of large-scale performance assessments. Training includes extensive 
discussion of the scoring criteria, practice scoring of sample papers, and 
decisions about how to handle unanticipated problems involved in scoring a 
particular set of papers. 

Individual teachers or teams can also check how consistently they are 
applying assessment criteria. NCRESST (undated b) suggests that teachers 
ask a colleague to score a set of papers or portfolios, or rescore items them- 
selves after an interval of two or more months, and compare the scores. 

The Tools of Authentic Assessment 

Some of the tools of authentic assessment will be familiar to longtime 
teachers. Others may be new and strange. No single method is sufficient by 
itself, nor must every teacher use every method. Different teachers will select 
different tools from the assessment “toolbox” and adapt them to their own 
needs. What is important is that a variety of methods should be used to gather 
evidence of student learning, in a variety of settings over time. This way 
methods with different strengths and weaknesses can complement each other, 
and fluctuations in student performance at particular times or in specific 
settings will not carry inordinate weight in the total assessment picture. 

Observation is one of the mainstays of assessment in developmentally 
appropriate programs. “Observation of children is the most significant way in 
which the teacher learns about the children, how they learn and how they 
make sense of the world,” emphasize the creators of the British Columbia 
Primary Program (Ministry of Education 1990c). Many of the tools of au- 
thentic assessment are designed to help teachers record, organize, and make 
sense of their classroom observations. 
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Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal records are informal written notes of teachers’ observations 
of student behaviors, actions, and reactions during the course of normal 
classroom activities, “milestones particular to that child’s social, emotional, 
physical, aesthetic, and cognitive development’’ (Thomas C. Boysen 1993). 
They can be kept using many different means, from sticky notes or index 
cards carried on a clipboard during the day and transferred to students’ files 
at the end of the day, to preprinted charts with students’ names listed along 
one side and columns for recording observations of behavior in different 
learning areas. 

Anecdotal records should be objective, judgment-free descriptions of 
behavior — raw assessment data, so to speak, with analysis and interpretation 
of those data reserved for a later time. They focus on the positive rather thai; 
on the negative: on what a child does, rather than on what he or she does not 
do or should be doing. “Behavior is what you see. Processes and motivations 
are not seen,’’ Jim Grant and Bob Johnson (1994) explain. “You may infer 
these, but first record the behavior free of any interpretation or judgment. 
This allows you to collect a pattern of behavior and over time you may find 
you change or alter your interpretation.’’ 

For example, “D checked out 4 bear books from the library’’ describes 
behavior, while “D loves bears’’ and “D wouldn’t share any bear books with 
other children. He hogged them all’’ are judgments. “S ran around the kick 
ball field for about 3 minutes when I asked for the students to line up’’ is an 
observation, but “S does not listen’’ and “S shows off for other children by 
disobeying rules’’ make assumptions about motivations (Thomas C. Boysen 
1994). 

Focussing on behavior can reduce the effect of unconscious biases on 
observer perceptions. One such bias, the halo effect, is the tendency to notice 
and remember more negative behaviors if one has negative feelings about a 
child, and more positive behaviors if one has a generally positive opinion of 
the child. Another, the logical error, is the tendency to assume an unob- 
served behavior is present because it is often associated with an observed 
behavior — for example, rating a child’s comprehension higher than it actu- 
ally is because the child often chooses to read during choice time (Grant and 
Johnson). 

Teachers should not be dismayed if they find anecdotal records diffi- 
cult and time-consuming at first. As David Elkind emphasizes, “Observation 
is a skill that has to be learned and is not something that ail teachers can do 
without training.’’ The education expert recalls that it took him years to learn 
how to interpret children’s drawings and other works (Ministry of Education 
1992). Like any new skill, taking anecdotal records becomes easier and more 
automatic with time, training, and practice. 
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The teachers at Bronx New School initially felt overwhelmed by the 
time demands of anecdotal records, but ultimately decided they were well 
worth the effort. 

Through their experiences of writing down their observations in a 
variety of settings and a variety of ways.most learned so much more 
about their students that they eventually became staunch advocates of 
keeping written records. They saw that memory of the details and the 
nuances... does indeed escape them in the blur of time passed; that 
only by writing down observ'ations can teachers achieve a perspective 
of each student’s unique growth over time. (Falk) 

It should be noted that the informal anecdotal notes teachers record for 
their own use are not the same as the formal anecdotal progress reports 
described in chapter 3. 

Rating Scales 

Rating scales can be helpful guides to informal observation. In addi- 
tion to identifying specific behaviors to look for, they o^ten provide an 
organized structure that places those behaviors in a developmental or theo- 
retical context. 

The checklist is the simplest form of rating scale. Checklists contain 
brief descriptions of dimensions, characteristics, or behaviors; the list of 
descriptions may be long, but each description is usually quite concrete and 
specific. The teacher using the checklist simply indicates the presence or 
absence of each behavior or dimension (Herman and others). 

True rating scales resemble checklists, but rather than simply indicat- 
ing “yes” or “no,” the teacher notes the extent to which the behavior is in 
place or how well the task was accomplished. Rating scales can be numerical 
or qualitative. “A numerical scale uses numbers or assigns points to a con- 
tinuum of performance levels. The length of the continuum or the number of 
scale points can vary.... A qualitative scale uses adjectives rather than num- 
bers to characterize student performance” (Herman and others). 

For example, Lescher presents a “Primary Reading/Writing Checklist” 
that lists behaviors such as “Displays understanding of letter-sound associa- 
tion” and “Recognizes some words by sight.” The teacher rates each item of 
behavior U for Usually, S for Sometimes, or N for Not Yet. While it is called 
a checklist, this is actually a three-point qualitative scale. Rating scales vary 
in complexity and sometimes contain both numerical and descriptive ele- 
ments. 

Rubrics are sets of criteria designed to score complex performance 
tasks. “A typical rubric states all the dimensions being assessed, contains a 
scale, and helps the rater place the given work properly on the scale” 
(NCRESST undated a). For example, Fairplay Elementary School’s Quest 
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performance assessment is scored with several rubrics that use a 6-point 
scale. A score of 1 on the performance rubric indicates, in part, that the oral 
presentation “Lacks imagination and originality” and that “Evidence of risk- 
taking and resourcefulness is missing.” while a score of 6 indicates that it 
“Displays exceptional imagination and originality” and “Shows a great deal 
of risk-taking and resourcefulness” (Julie McCann undated). 

Checklists, inventories, and rubrics can aid teachers moving into the 
new territory of authentic assessment. But they can also overwhelm novice 
innovators with more information than they can absorb or use effectively. 
“Checklists can be hazardous to your health if you try to implement them all 
at once!” warns Janine Batzle (1992). Grant and Johnson suggest that teach- 
ers examine a number of existing checklists and inventories, then draw on 
those models to create their own. “The process of creating your own check- 
lists or inventories will help you become conversant with developmental 
patterns and provide a good background for your observations. Keeping 
inventories on every child can become overwhelming and may not be the 
best use of your time. But having worked through the inventories and having 
them for reference will give you a firm base” (Grant and Johnson). 

Systematic Observational Assessments 

Informal classroom observation can yield valuable insights into 
children’s learning processes, interests, and unique perceptions. Systematic 
or standardized observations have the additional benefit of allowing reliable 
comparisons among children or between one child’s performances at differ- 
ent times. The best known systematic observational assessments may be 
those developed by New Zealand educator and psychologist Marie M. Clay, 
the founder of the world -renowned, highly successful Reading Recovery 
tutoring program. These assessments include running records, which have 
been shown to have reliabilities as high as .90, and a battery of other, 
complementary literacy assessments designed for beginning readers (Marie 
M. Clay 1993). 

In these systematic observations, a child is observed while engaged in 
an authentic, yet standardized task, administered in a standard way; observer 
training and assessment procedures are designed to reduce observer bias. For 
example, in taking a running record a teacher listens to a child read aloud a 
one to two hundred word text and records on a score sheet everything the 
child does, including correct responses, types of errors, and self-correcting 
behaviors (Clay). 

Running records can reveal a wealth of previously unnoticed informa- 
tion that more than justifies the time and practice required to master them 
(Batzle). Running records are especially helpful in revealing evidence of 
reading progress too subtle to be measured by standardized tests (Falk). 
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When she developed the technique, Clay herself was surprised to discover 
how much new information it yielded: 

1 had been teaching reading and remedial reading for many years 
when I began my research on emergent reading behavior. I am still 
humble about the fact that I had never noticed self-correction 
behaviour until I started recording everything that children were 
doing. It was then I found that I had been missing something that was 
very important. 

Clay recommends that teachers receive training in systematic observa- 
tion techniques, or at least have opportunities to discuss them with col- 
leagues, rather than trying to implement them solely on the basis of reading 
her books. 

Tests 

Paper-and-pencil tests have a legitimate place in the multiage teacher’s 
assessment repertoire. It is only exclusive reliance on them that is problem- 
atic. Paper-and-pencil tests borrowed from an old “scope and sequence’’ math 
text helped rescue Terry Snyder from the reporting dilemma described in this 
Bulletin’s introduction. Although conventional tests could not measure the 
enjoyment of math Snyder saw developing in his mixed-ability class, they 
did provide reassuring documentation that his students were mastering basic 
skills and concepts at least as well as the students he had previously taught in 
homogeneous math groups. 

Westmoreland primary teachers also use pre- and post-tests to assess 
math and literacy skills at the beginning and end of each school year, ex- 
plained Snyder’s colleague Carol Olson. With assistance from district assess- 
ment staff, the team borrowed elements from several existing tests, including 
an old district reading-skills test, to create a relatively short but comprehen- 
sive test that helps them ascertain where their students are starting from in 
the fall and how much progress each one has made by the following spring. 
Pretests for younger students use unwritten tasks such as identifying letter 
names and sounds. Results of the past two years’ posttests showed that most 
of Snyder’s second graders met 95 percent of the second-grade goals, said 
Snyder, with 86 percent being the lowest score. 

Conversations with Children 

Conversations with children help teachers understand children’s 
attitudes toward themselves and school. The British Columbia Ministry of 
Education considers conferences and conversations with children one of the 
most important ways of collecting Primary Program assessment evidence 
(1990b). The Ministry suggests teachers schedule a formal, individual con- 
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ference with each child once a week in addition to the informal conversations 
that occur during normal classroom activities (Ministry of Education 1990c). 
It suggests teachers keep conference logs and provides a “Child-Teacher 
Conference Sheet” with suggested questions to ask the child. 

Child-Teacher Conversations are also an important part of assessment 
in the Kentucky Primary Program. The KELP Teacher’s Handbook provides 
a list of suggested questions that may be used to initiate conversation, but 
stresses that the teacher’s role is to be “an active and supportive listener” 
(Boysen 1994). Teachers are asked to read their notes back to the child at the 
end of the conversation and ask if he or she has any comments to add before 
signing the conversation record. 

Structured oral interviews and reading, writing, and attitude surveys 
can also help teachers discover students’ perceptions of the learning process 
(Batzle, Lynn K. Rhodes 1993, Boysen 1994). 

Portfolios 

Portfolios are a means of collecting, organizing, and reviewing authen- 
tic-assessment evidence gathered over time. Sometimes the term portfolio 
assessment is used to indicate the whole range of authentic assessment 
practices described in this Bulletin. The following definition was created by 
educators from seven states participating in a 1990 conference sponsored by 
the Northwest Evaluation Association: 

A portfolio is a purposeful collection of student work that exhibits the 
students’ efforts, progress, and achievements in one or more areas. 

The collection must include student participation in selecting contents, 
the criteria for selection, the criteria forjudging merit, and evidence of 
student self-reflection.” (NCES 1995d) 

Portfolios contain samples of student work ranging from the traditional 
drawings, math papers, and writing samples to audio and videotapes with 
recordings of student presentations or oral assessments. Portfolios may also 
include teacher observations, results of standardized tests and other formal 
assessments, notes on student-teacher conferences, parent surveys and com- 
ments, and peer evaluations. “Portfolios offer a wonderful visual presentation 
of a student’s capabilities, strengths, weaknesses, accomplishments and 
progress,” comments Batzle. 

Three of the most common types of portfolio are the working portfolio, 
the showcase portfolio, and the record-keeping portfolio. The showcase 
portfolio, which is a collection of “best work,” is under the total control of 
the student. The prospect of collecting and proudly displaying their creations 
can powerfully motivate children. However, as Batzle points out, best pieces 
alone do not give a wholly accurate picture of a students’ work and abilities. 
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Assessment and Evaluation in the 
Multiage Classroom 

^ By Joan Gaustad 



Assessment of student progress is a chal- 
lenge for educators who use developmentally 
appropriate practices such as multiage grouping. 
Assessments that were designed to work with 
conventional age-graded practices may not work 
as well in the multiage clasroom. Even many 
educators who work in the conventional age- 
graded classroom are dissatisfied with the limi- 
tations of conventional assessments. 

Interest in alternative types of assessment 
has thus become widespread. These performance- 
based, Of authentic, assessments are being vig- 
orously discussed, researched, and implemented 
across the continent. 

What Is Good Assessment? 

Each type of assessment has strengths and 
weaknesses; no single assessment method serves 
all needs equally well. Which characteristics are 
most important depends on the purpose the as- 
sessment is to serve and the audience that will 
ultimately use the information it produces. 

Conventional Assessments 

Most adults recall these methods from their 
elementary-school days: paper-and-pencil fill- 
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in-the-blank, and multiple choice tests; letter- 
grade evaluation; grading on a “curve"’; and 
computer-scored standardized tests. These as- 
sessments began to come into use early in this 
century and became more common as the de- 
cades passed. Over time, considerable evidence 
has accumulated concerning their negative ef- 
fects on student learning. 

Conventional classroom assessment and 
evaluation methods tend to be subjective and 
inconsistent. High-quality training in assessment 
and reporting might reduce these problems, but 
few teachers and fewer administrators have had 
such training. Competitive grading destroys col- 
laboration and community. It damages the self- 
esteem of slower learners. And it can negatively 
affect the motivation and quality of work of both 
able and less-able students. In any case, grading 
on a curve is statistically invalid for the small 
number of students in one school or class. 

Well-designed standardized tests are effi- 
cient, economical, and far more statistically valid 
and reliable than teacher-created tests. However, 
test users have seldom understood their limita- 
tions. Standardized tests have often been mis- 
used, overused, and misinterpreted, and ques- 
tionable results have been used to make signifi- 
cant decisions. Critics also charge that test ques- 
tions are biased against students of different 
cultural, linguistic, and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 

Neither standardized tests nor conventional 
classroom assessments measure the most impor- 
tant aspects of learning. Conventional assess- 
ments are based on outdated assumptions con- 
cerning the learning process. They focus on lower 
order, decontextualized skills and do not assess 
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higher order skills or the ability to apply knowl- 
edge in context. An “overwhelming body of 
educational research” shows that students with 
good grades and high standardized test scores 
typically don’t understand what they have stud- 
ied (Howard Gardner 1991). 

Authentic Assessments 

Rather than allowing efficiency and economy 
to determine assessment design, the developers 
of authentic assessments set ambitious goals: 

1. To assess truly important aspects of 
learning 

2. To assess learning comprehensively 

3. To be responsive to the needs of 
individual learners 

4. To positively affect instruction 

5. To gain both validity and reliability 

6. To attain practical feasibility 

It is too soon to know how fully these goals 
will ultimately be achieved. Authentic assess- 
ment currently appears most successful in the 
goal areas where the shortcomings of standard- 
ized testing are most evident, and weakest in the 
areas where standardized testing is strongest: 
efficiency, economy, and statistical validity and 
reliability. 

A national panel on assessment reform re- 
cently suggested that large-scale, high-stakes per- 
formance-based testing be postponed until such 
assessments have been refined. However, the 
panel recommended the immediate adoption of 
alternative assessments at the classroom level. 
“To wait until fully developed standards and 
assessment instrur ,ents are available in all knowl- 
edge domains, aud capacity to implement them 
exists in all areas of the country, as opposed to 
acting on what we know now, would cheat many 
American students out of beneficial changes,” 
said the panel’s report (Karen Diegmueller 1995). 

Assessing Student Learning: 

Products and Process 

In the conventional classroom, assessment 
focuses primarily on the products of the learning 
process: student writings, drawings, test papers, 
and so forth. In the multiage classroom, pro- 
cesses of student growth and learning are also 
assessed. 



Setting Clear, Assessable Objectives 

Authentic assessment considers children’s 
growth and development in social, emotional, 
and physical areas as well as in intellectual areas. 
Before progress can be assessed in any of these 
areas, clearly stated, measurable objectives must 
be established. As many stakeholders as possible 
should be involved in defining major instruc- 
tional goals. 

Next, specific performance criteria for meet- 
ing those objectives must be agreed upon by 
educators and communicated to students and 
parents. Once objectives and criteria have been 
set, instruction can be planned and appropriate 
assessment tools selected to monitor progress 
toward them. 

The Tools of Authentic Assessment 

Some authentic-assessment methods will be 
familiar to longtime teachers, while others are 
new. Different teachers will celect different tools 
from the assessment “toolbox” and adapt them 
to their own needs. The key is that a variety of 
methods should be used to gather evidence of 
student learning in a variety of settings over 
time. 

Observation, one of the mainstays of assess- 
ment in developmentally appropriate programs, 
can yield valuable insights into children’s learn- 
ing. Many of the tools of authentic assessment 
are designed to help teachers record, organize, 
and make sense of their classroom observations. 

Anecdotal records are informal written notes 
of teacher observations of student behaviors, 
actions, and reactions during the course of nor- 
mal classroom activities. They can be kept in a 
variety of ways, but should be objective, judg- 
ment-free descriptions of behavior — raw assess- 
ment data, so to speak, with analysis and inter- 
pretation of that data reserved for later. 

Rating scales help guide informal observa- 
tion by identifying specific behaviors to look for, 
and often provide an organized structure that 
places behaviors in a developmental or theoreti- 
cal context. The simplest type of rating scale, the 
checklist, contains brief descriptions of specific 
characteristics or behaviors; the teacher simply 
indicates the presence or absence of each behav- 
ior. With more complex rating scales, the teacher 
notes the extent to which the behavior is in place 
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or how well the task was accomplished. 

Systematic observational assessments such 
as the running records developed by Marie M. 
Clay (1993) allow reliable comparisons among 
children or between one child’s performances at 
different times. Children are observed while 
engaged in an authentic, yet standardized, task, 
administered in a standard way; observer train- 
ing and assessment procedures are designed to 
reduce bias. 

Paper-and’pencil tests have a legitimate 
place in the multiage teacher’s assessment rep- 
ertoire. It is only exclusive reliance on them that 
is problematic. 

Conversations with children help teachers 
understand children’s attitudes toward themselves 
and school. Such conversations are important 
components of assessment in the Kentucky and 
British Columbia primary programs. 

Portfolios are means of collecting, organiz- 
ing, and reviewing authentic-assessment evi- 
dence. A key element of portfolio use is student 
participation in the selection process. In addition 
to student work samples, portfolios may include 
teacher observations, results of standardized tests 
and other formal assessments, notes on student- 
teacher conferences, parent comments, and peer 
evaluations. 

Involving Students in Assessment and 
Evaluation 

' Authentic assessment involves students as 
active participants in establishing learning goals, 
evaluating their own and their peers* achieve- 
ments, and reporting progress to their parents. 
Students are encouraged to reflect on what they 
are learning and on the learning process: to rec- 
ognize their accomplishments and areas where 
they can do better, to understand what learning 
strategies work well for them, to evaluate and 
consciously strive to improve their work. Chil- 
dren need considerable modeling and instruction 
from teachers to begin to develop these impor- 
tant skills. 

Reporting Student Progress 
TO Parents 

To educators who have been studying and 
gradually implementing developmentally appro- 



priate practices over the course of several years, 
changes in reporting may seem like just one 
more step in a natural, evolutionary process. It 
is easy to forget how revolutionary multiage 
practices can appear to adults whose images of 
elementary school have not changed since their 
own childhoods. Unless parents have been in- 
formed and involved throughout the change pro- 
cess, a new report card may be perceived as a 
sudden, shocking abandonment of tried-and-true 
practices. Educating parents about curriculum 
and assessment is therefore an essential part of 
the reporting process. 

Ongoing Communication with Parents Is 
Crucial 

Parents who understand and support devel- 
opmentally appropriate practices will be recep- 
tive to complementary changes in assessment 
and reporting. Means of informing parents about 
innovations include letters, school newsletters, 
and curriculum information enclosed with report 
cards. Parent meetings provide opportunities for 
indepth explanations and exchanges. 

Communication with parents should be a 
two-way street. Parents’ special knowledge of 
their children can be extremely helpful to teach- 
ers. Parent surveys and questionnaires can tap 
this knowledge. Parents can also be invited to 
observe in the classroom and to participate in 
some aspects of assessment. Parental feedback 
should be solicited early in the process of chang- 
ing progress reports. 

Progress Compared to What? 

Parents need a context to understand their 
child’s progress. Parents deserve to know how 
their children are doing in terms of individual 
growth and progress toward established learning 
objectives. Reporting progress with reference to 
exit criteria — criteria that must be met before a 
student can pass to the next educational level — 
answers the question “Is a student on course or 
not to get to the destination on time?” while 
deemphasizing inappropriate comparisons with 
classmates’ rates of progress. 

Parents also want to know how their 
children’s abilities and achievements compare to 
those of other children. The British Columbia 
Ministry of Education created sets of “widely 
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held expectations,” developmental continua that 
describe behaviors i abilities that normally 
develop within certain age ranges. These provide 
accurate yet flexible frames of reference for 
children’s development (Ministry of Education 
1991). 

Written Progress Reports and Conferences 
Are Complementary 

Descriptive comments and rating scales are 
the chief components of most multiage written 
progress reports. However, even the best written 
reports can only communicate bare-bones infor- 
mation about a student’s progress. In-person con- 
ferences put meat on those bones and provide 
opportunities to build rapport with parents, edu- 
cate them about instructional and assessment 
practices, prevent or clear up misconceptions, 
and obtain information about the student and the 
family context. 

Children should be involved in the 
conferencing process. Teachers may meet with 
students before the parent conference, or stu- 
dents may participate in three-way conferences 
with parents. 

Implications for Administrators and 
School Boards 

Administrators and school board members 
have two main roles to play in relation to authen- 
tic assessment: to support teachers, and to pro- 
mote understanding and acceptance of develop- 
mentally appropriate assessment and reporting 
practices in the community. 

To be successful, authentic assessment must 
be implemented as part of comprehensive changes 



in curriculum and instruction. Teachers need 
considerable staff development and long-term 
technical and psychological support to make these 
changes. They also need extra planning time on 
a permanent basis, as authentic assessments are 
more time-consuming than conventional meth- 
ods. Providing this time and support will require 
extra financial resources. Principals should ide- 
ally have excellent interpersonal, management, 
and fund-raising skills as well as understanding 
of, and commitment to, authentic assessment. 

Many administrators and school board mem- 
bers will need to make themselves more assess- 
ment-literate before they can begin educating the 
community. They cannot be effective spokesper- 
sons for authentic assessment unless they under- 
stand Its potential and the shortcomings of con- 
vmtional methods. Their goal should be to be- 
come open-minded yet critical consumers of all 
methods, remembering that authentic assessment 
is still in its infancy despite its great potential. 
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Showcase portfolios are not very useful for guiding instruction and may give 
parents a one-sided perception of their child s development, exaggerating 
real strengths while deemphasizing equally real weaknesses. Teachers whose 
students create showcase portfolios may also develop a record-keeping or 
teacher portfolio in which additional samples and other district records are 
kept (Batzle). 

If unnecessary papers are not periodically weeded out, a portfolio will 
end up resembling “a kitchen gadget drawer, so chock-a-block with unrelated 
items that locating the corkscrew becomes a frustrating quest” (Maeroff). 
Aides or volunteers can help with such vital details as labeling and date- 
stamping student work. But the teacher must be responsible for selecting key 
pieces worth retaining, or for teaching students how to evaluate their work 
and make such selections themselves. “It’s a sloppy, time-consuming job,” 
said Snyder. “And you don’t know exactly what’s going to be monumental 
for a child and what’s not; you don’t know which day the breakthrough is 
going to come. So you have to spend time flipping through individual pa- 
pers.” Nonetheless, Snyder feels the information gained from portfolios 
Justifies the effort. “A report card is a snapshot that doesn’t mean much by 
itself. A portfolio with examples of a child’s work over time is more like a 
video,” he said. 

Involving Students in Assessment and Evaluation 

Authentic assessment seeks to involve students as active participants, 
not just as passive objects. Students may participate in all stages of the 
process, from establishing group or individual learning goals to evaluating 
their own and their peers’ achievements, to reporting their progress to their 
parents. 

Multiage teaching encourages students to consciously reflect on what 
they are learning and on the learning process: to recognize their accomplish- 
ments and areas where they can do better, to understand what learning 
strategies work effectively for them, to evaluate and consciously strive to 
improve their work. Work samples of consistently improving quality are less 
important for their own sake than as evidence a student is developing these 
important abilities. 

Communicating Objectives and Criteria to Students 

Involving students in assessment begins with communicating to them 
the objectives they are expected to achieve and the criteria by which they will 
be judged. Fairplay Elementary School faculty began this process by putting 
its outcomes into “student language” and posting them in each classroom, 
said Principal Julie McCann. 
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It is also helpful to show students samples of work that meet the 
criteria to use as models. Wolfe and her colleagues present examples of 
successful and unsuccessful third- and fifth-grade student writing for use in 
Oregon classrooms. They suggest ways teachers can use the examples to 
deepen their student’s understanding of quality writing, including reading the 
samples aloud, discussing the differences between strong and weak writing 
samples, and teaching students to use the state criteria to score writing 
samples. Also included are written “guides to revision” designed to stimulate 
students to examine their own compositions and think about how well they 
meet the criteria. 

Students, like teachers, are more likely to understand and remember 
objectives and criteria they participate in creating. For example, students in 
Gretchyn Turpen’s elementary class came up with the following list of 
criteria for a “best” piece of writing: “Uses imagination; The words make 
pictures in your mind; Uses things that happen in your own life; Uses writing 
rules like periods and capitals; Spaces between words; Makes you want to 
keep on reading” (Bridge and others). Individual students can also create lists 
of objectives they want to work toward, such as improving punctuation or 
character development. Then they can evaluate their finished work against 
the list and check off the objectives they think they have met (Allan De Fina 
1992). 

Student Self-Evaluation 

Self-evaluation can be difficult even for adults. Children need consid- 
erable assistance from teachers to begin to master this complex, important 
process. 

Portfolios offer teachers many opportunities to guide and model self- 
evaluation. Each time they confer with their students about which items to 
retain is another opportunity to connect concrete examples to abstract crite- 
ria. Asking students to make decisions about the quality of their work, com- 
paring one piece to another, helps them comprehend and internalize evalua- 
tive standards, says De Fina. Students “will soon begin to recognize that 
some work samples do not demonstrate certain desired qualities, and since 
they naturally want to show their best work, they will begin to carefully 
choose items for inclusion or showcasing” (De Fina). 

Until students have considerable facility with self-assessment, it is 
risky to give them full responsibility for high-stakes assessment choices. 
Maeroff cites the unfortunate example of a Rhode Island third-grader who 
kept displaying examples from the beginning of the school year when she 
was asked to show her “best” work in a statewide assessment, though her 
work had presumably improved during the term. 
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Penelle Chase and Jane Doan (1994) used portfolios solely for “low- 
stakes” purposes. Believing their evaluation system was already working 
well, they decided to explore portfolios as a growth experience for their five- 
to eight-year-old students rather than as a significant source of assessment 
data. The two coteachers acted as models by sharing their own professional 
portfolios, then let their students take the lead in the enthusiastic discussion 
concerning what student portfolios should include. “Knowing that we did not 
ourselves need the portfolios for evaluation purposes, we were happy to 
allow the children to assume control of the contents of portfolios,” Chase 
comments. 

While no conclusive evidence yet exists, interviews with fourth- 
graders who participated in the 1992 NAEP reading assessment found indica- 
tions that self-evaluative skills were related to reading proficiency. Students 
who had selected their own writing samples to bring to the interview had 
higher average reading performances than those whose teachers had made 
the selections, and students who had some ability to evaluate their classroom 
work samples scored higher than those who could not (NCES 1995a). 



Peer Evaluation 

Chase and Doan describe many ways they help students learn to 
evaluate their own and others’ work. They model and encourage positive 
rather than negative feedback in group discussion, challenging children to be 
specific in their praise: “Why do you like the way Hannah wrote it?” or 
“What words that Tracy used were good words?” Once each day, student and 
teacher observers watch classroom interactions, recording praiseworthy 
social behaviors and effective learning strategies, and later reading their 
notes aloud to the class. These practices reward positive accomplishments, 
highlight successful strategies, and encourage students to reflect on the 
learning process and learn from each other as well as from the teachers. 

The desire for peer approval can motivate children to improve their 
work. For example, Turpen’s students were inspired to do their best by the 
prospect of presenting their writings to an audience. “Now when the authors 
read their best pieces in the classroom, they aren’t satisfied unless they are 
getting laughs, gasps, or smiles from the audience,” she reported (Bridge and 
others). 

Shepard describes how third-grade teachers involved in one assess- 
ment research project used scoring criteria to teach their students to write 
better story summaries. At first students were undiscriminating, scoring all 
their classmates’ summaries 3 on a 4-point scale. One teacher wrote bad 
summaries for the children to score, compared them to summaries on book 
jackets, and used this as basis for class discussion. Other teachers had whole 



classes read a story and develop a summary as a group, with much discussion 
along the way. “Eventually students got much better at writing summaries as 
a result of their teachers’ effective use of modeling and class discussions 
about using scoring rubrics” (Shepard 1995). 

Fairplay students use rubrics to score their own and classmates’ work, 
and, according to McCann, many have come to realize the value of feedback 
and to seek it out in order to improve. “If someone gives every paper top 
scores, the kids won’t accept that. They’ll say, ‘You didn’t spend time 
assessing my paper. I know this is not all sixes’.” 

Fairplay Students Create Their Own Assessment Challenges 

Student involvement in assessment is one key to the success of 
Fairplay Elementary School’s multiage program. When the Oregon educa- 
tional reform act passed in fall 1991, Fairplay staff had already begun imple- 
menting multiage practices and were rethinking their approach to assessment. 
The following year the Corvallis school was one of seven Oregon schools 
funded to develop performance assessments to judge student progress toward 
the proposed tenth-grade Certificate of Initial Mastery outcomes (Oregon 
Department of Education, Fall 1992). “We didn’t have a lot of expertise and 
knowledge,” said Principal McCann, “but we had some real, legitimate 
questions we wanted to answer.” 

A particularly successful innovation was the schoolwide performance 
assessment called the Quest. All third, fourth, and fifth graders (the program 
retains traditional grade labels for convenience) are required to create their 
own assessment task: to formulate a question whose answer they do not 
know in a general topic area and, within a two-week period, to research and 
prepare visual, oral, and written presentations answering the question. Each 
dimension of the project is scored according to a rubric with a 6-point scale, 
copies of which are given to students in advance to guide their work. Fifth- 
graders must present their Quest projects to panels of educators, parents, and 
community members (McCann undated). 

The individualized challenge of the Quest fired the imaginations of 
Fairplay ’s students and became a highly successful motivator, said McCann. 

We began to see many children’s attitudes shift... they were excited 
about what was going on and wanting to know more. One student 
finished his Quest in two days instead of the allotted two weeks, and 
he was complaining about how bored he was and how mad he was. 

His teacher said, “Well, so what will you learn from this?” And he 
replied, “To come up with a harder question next time,” which is very 
different from “I just want to get this done,” 

Fairplay’s multiage groupings allow younger children to observe and 
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be inspired by the example of their older classmates. “We saw first and 
second graders already planning what their Quest was going to be,” related 
McCann. “They began to make connections: “I need to know how to write a 
paragraph for my Quest, I need to know how to use correct grammar, I need 
to know how to speak in front of an audience.” 

The effects of Fairplay’s changes in assessment and instruction are 
beginning to show up in state test scores. Before restructuring, Fairplay 
typically ranked ninth or tenth out of the district’s ten elementary schools in 
state test scores; now it is in the top five. And in Oregon’s first open-ended 
math assessment, given in spring 1995, Fairplay fourth graders scored high- 
est in the district (Fairplay Elementary School undated). 

Conclusion 

Authentic assessment methods can only be implemented successfully 
if simultaneous changes are made in curriculum and instruction. But a devel- 
opmentally appropriate multiage program cannot be implemented overnight. 
“You will fail if you expect instant results,” cautioned McCann, noting that 
Fairplay actually experienced decreased scores in some areas in the first 
years of change. “We’ve been at it six years and I don’t think we’ve peaked 
yet,” she added. 

Even if educators are willing to make a long-term commitment to 
change, to invest time mastering new instructional and assessment ap- 
proaches, and to engage in a ongoing process of discussion and mutual 
learning with colleagues, major problems can surface at reporting time if 
assessment changes take parents by surprise. How to prevent or minimize 
such problems is the topic of chapter 3. 
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Chapter 3 

Reporting Student Progress 
to Parents 



To teachers and administrators who have studied developmentally 
appropriate practices, undergone extensive staff development, and gradually 
implemented new methods over the course of several years, changes in 
reporting may seem like just one more step in a natural, evolutionary process. 
It is easy to forget how revolutionary multiage practices can appear to adults 
whose images of elementary school were formed in their own childhoods and 
have remained unchanged since then. 

Unless parents have been informed and involved throughout the 
change process, a new report card may be perceived as a sudden, shocking 
abandonment of tried-and-true practices. In Kentucky, where education 
reform mandated revolutionary changes in all aspects of primary education, 
parents “seemed more anxious about changes in the report card” than about 
anything else (James Raths and others 1992). Educating parents about cur- 
riculum and assessment is an essential part of the reporting process. 



What! No Grades? 

Many parents are unaware of the inconsistent and subjective nature of 
letter grades (described in chapter 1). Like Jean Germani, a Rhode Island 
parent fighting against elementary school reporting changes, they believe 
ABC grading is “universally understood and tells parents ‘exactly, precisely, 
where our children stand. It’s so objective’" (Lynn Olson 1995). 

In addition, Americans’ “deep-seated national faith in competition” 
(Anderson and Pavan) makes it hard for many people to accept that class- 
room competition has drawbacks. Some parents of high-achieving students 
are so eager to obtain proof of their children’s superiority that they are 
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reluctant to consider the negative effects of ranking. Others are convinced 
students will lose motivation without the prodding of grades. Even parents 
who fear their children will be unsuccessful, and whose personal memories 
of school are unpleasant, may be uneasy about abandoning the familiar evil 
of competitive grading for unfamiliar methods (Falk). 

Parents of primary-age students may be more receptive than parents of 
older students to reporting methods compatible with authentic assessment. In 
many primary schools, ABC grades have traditionally not been given to the 
youngest children. Carol Olson recalls that when she was a student in the 
Eugene School District, she did not encounter letter grades until middle 
school, and she has not seen them used at the elementary level during her 
teaching career with the district. But even so, a few Westmoreland parents 
called for ABC grades when they were surveyed about report-card changes 
last year, she said. 

Parents, like educators, need time to learn about new instructional and 
assessment methods and judge their worth. Parents deserve to be treated as 
intelligent partners in their children’s education. It is up to educators to show 
parents that authentic assessment can give them more and better information 
about their children’s learning than conventional methods. 



Ongoing Communication with Parents Is Crucial 

Communication with parents is always *mportant, but it is particularly 
crucial when major changes are occurring. Happily, rnultiage classes in 
which children remain with teachers for more than one year provide addi- 
tional opportunities to establish good communication with parents. Parents 
who understand and support developmentally appropriate practices will be 
receptive to complementary changes in assessment and reporting. 



Giving Parents Information 

Educators can begin informing parents about innovations via tradi- 
tional methods of communication such as letters to parents and school news- 
letters. When Westmoreland primary teachers began exploring multiage 
methods, they simply “enhanced” existing avenues of communication to get 
the word out to parents, said Olson (Gaustad 1992a). Chase and Doan present 
a sample letter to parents that embeds explanation of whole language and 
thematic instruction in a cheerful, chatty update on current class activities. In 
programs using portfolios, students may be asked to take work samples home 
and bring them back with parental comments in writing (Batzle, Lescher). 
Informational materials such as term outlines and curriculum overviews can 
also be enclosed with report cards (Ministry of Education 1990c). 
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Parent meetings provide opportunities f:>r indepth explanations and 
exchanges. Fairplay Elementary School held a series of meetings that fo- 
cused on whole language, manipulative math, and other topics requested by 
parents. Fairplay also scheduled activity nights during which kindergartners 
and their parents engaged in a series of process-writing activities. Then the 
children left the room and their parents discussed the experience with 
Fairplay’s principal and kindergarten teacher. “We shared with them how 
this method compared to the way we were taught as children and began to 
point out the similarities. We talked about things to look for in children’s 
writing so that they understood the developmental process as it was unfold- 
ing with their child” (Fairplay Elementary School 1994). 

Morse Street School Principal Cheryl White augmented in-person 
parent meetings with a cable television presentation to spread the word about 
the school’s new assessment system. 

Seeking Information from Parents 

Communication with parents should be a two-way street. Parents’ 
special knowledge of their children can be extremely helpful to teachers. The 
Westmoreland primary team seeks to tap this knowledge by sending parents 
of new students a checklist and questionnaire before their first conference of 
the year, which takes place about six weeks into the fall term. The “Menu of 
Student Characteristics” asks parents to rate their children on items such as 
“needs lots of attention and praise,” “works well independently, and “likes 
math challenges.” The questionnaire includes prompts such as “What would 
you like your child to learn this year?” and “My child could spend a whole 
day doing....” It also asks for a basic health history and inquires about recent 
family problems that can significantly affect children, such as death, divorce, 
or job loss (Westmoreland Elementary School undated a). Teacher and 
parents discuss this information along with teacher perspectives as they 
decide on the goals the child should work toward during the year, Snyder 
explained. 

Anthony D. Fredericks and Timothy D. Rasinski (1990) suggest 
several ways to involve parents in assessing their children’s reading. Th6y 
provide an attitudinal scale and observation guide parents can use at home to 
assess their children’s reading skills and attitudes. “Parents’ participation in 
evaluating their children’s growth can help to eliminate many misconcep- 
tions and misinterpretations that may occur during parent-teacher confer- 
ences or at report card time,” the authors comment. 

Educators can also invite parents to observe multiage instruction in 
action. The British Columbia Ministry of Education (1990c) has created 
several forms designed to guide parents in observing their child’s learning 
and behavior in the multiage primary classroom. 
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Communicating About Reporting 

Since the purpose of a progress report is to communicate to parents, 
parents must be the final judges of how effectively it does its job, says Grant 
Wiggins (1994). Soliciting parent feedback early in the process may help 
educators reduce later revisions, along with building trust and goodwill. 
British Columbia Principal Trevor Calkins (1992) reports that the openness 
of the decision-making process and “the feeling that the decision was not 
made ahead of time” were two reasons parents gave for their willingness to 
accept an anecdotal reporting system. 

The staff of Clyde Miller Elementary in Aurora, Colorado, involved 
parents from the beginning when they decided to change reporti''g to reflect 
their authentic-assessment practices. Parents who had participated in devel- 
oping the pei formance-based report card explained it to the rest of the par- 
ents at a special PTA meeting, assisted by students and staff. The first time 
the new report card was sent home, teachers included a brochure explaining 
how it differed from the old card and a survey asking for comments and 
questions. The card was then modified in light of parent, student, and staff 
suggestions (Evelyn Kenney and Suzanne Perry 1994). 

The amount of effort necessary to inform parents will vary from 
community to community, observed Morse Street School teacher Spizzuoco. 
“Our parents are very involved. We have almost one hundred percent atten- 
. dance at parent conferences. So not many were surprised about reporting 
changes. But if you have a system where parents are less involved, then it’s 
going to take more parent education. You have to know your system to know 
what it will take to get parents on board.” 

Progress Compared to What? 

“To know how a child is doing, the parents need a context: compared 
to what?” Wiggins explains (1994). Two key concepts — progress and 
growth — must be differentiated in establishing a reporting context: “Progress 
is measured backwards from the goal, and growth is typically defined as 
change in the student. But a student could change a great deal without mak- 
ing much progress toward the standard” (Wiggins 1994). A third alternative, 
normative comparisons, uses the context of other children’s rates of progress. 

Parents deserve to know how their children are doing in terms of both 
growth and progress. Parents also want to know how their children’s abilities 
and achievements compare to those of other children. The challenge is to 
give parents the comparative information they need to answer legitimate 
questions, while minimizing damaging and misleading comparisons among 
classmates. 



Individual Growth 

According to Anderson and Pavan, the most important types of infor- 
mation teachers can give parents are (1) a complete, accurate description of 
their child’s potential, and (2) an evaluation of the extent to which their 
child’s performance fulfills that potential. The healthiest form of competition 
is competition with oneself, and all children, whatever their capabilities, 
should be challenged to improve over their own previous performances. 

However, considering the erratic and individual nature of development 
in young children, Goodlad and Anderson urge educators not to make prema- 
ture judgments about children’s academic, social, physical, or emotional 
potential, and to be cautious about sharing predictions with parents. Such 
judgments can create lowered expectations that become self-fulfilling proph- 
ecies. Descriptive statements should therefore make up the preponderance of 
reporting comments in the primary years. More evaluative comments may be 
included as students grow older. 



General Normative Comparisons 

Most parents appreciate receiving detailed information about their 
child’s individual strengths and weaknesses. But inevitably they also ask, 
“How is my child doing in relation to other children his/her age?’’ (Falk). 

This question masks two main concerns, said Merry Denny: “Do I need to be 
worried? and “Is my child gifted?’’ The answers to these questions affect how 
parents plan for their children’s future. 

To meet teachers’ and parents’ needs for comparative information, the 
British Columbia Ministry of Education created sets of widely held expecta- 
tions for each of the five areas in which it sets goals and assesses student 
progress, as well as for development in reading, writing, and mathematics 
(Ministry of Education 1991). These developmental continua describe behav- 
iors and abilities that normally develop within certain age ranges, providing 
accurate, yet flexible frames of reference to help parents understand their 
children’s development. For example, in the area of physical development, 
children from three to five years in age “begin to understand and use con- 
cepts of place and direction — up, down, under, beside.” Children seven to 
nine years in age “continue to develop an understanding of direction and 
place although many confuse right and left, up r^nd down when playing 
games.” Between the ages of nine and eleven children “are developing ability 
to coordinate left and right sides by showing a preference for batting, kicking 
or throwing with one side or the other.” 

Kentucky educators used the British Columbia idea of widely held 
expectations as the basis for detailed Learning Descriptions of expected 
student development in the primary years (Boysen 1994). Learning Descrip- 



tions, which are arranged in a seven-column continuum under the headings 
beginning, developing, competent, and expanding, currently exist for writing, 
reading, mathematics, independent learning/citizenship, arts and humanities, 
motor development, science, and social studies (Kentucky Department of 
Education, June 1994 and May 1995). Students whose skills cluster in the 
competent sections of a continuum should be able to perform successfully in 
that area in fourth grade. 

While continua are useful ways to organize information, they can be 
misleading. The Kentucky Department of Education warns that students 
should not be exp>ected to progress from one level to the next in a steady, 
orderly fashion (Boysen 1994). Professor of Education Judith Newman 
pointed out in her review of the British Columbia Primary Program that all 
children may not pass through the same sequence of stages when learning 
(Ministry of Education 1992). Educators and parents must remember that 
such continua are only general guides. 

Local Normative Comparisons 

Anderson and Pavan say parents also deserve approximate information 
on their child’s relative standing in their school and class. However, rather 
than reporting the child’s overall “position on the class totem pole,’’ they 
urge teachers to focus on specific contexts. 

Children invariably develop on a “broken front,” with higher achieve- 
ments in some subjects or activities and lower achievements in 
others.... For a teacher to mentally average it out and simply inform 
the parent in global terms that their child is above, at, or below 
average is not only a lazy approach but also a disservice. 

For example, reporting that Joan is one of the best readers, is currently 
lagging behind in arithmetic, and is near the middle in physical coordination 
is more helpful to parents than reporting that Joan is an average student 
overall, and is less problematic than reporting that she is a better student than 
Mary but not as good as Mark. 



Criterion-Referenced Progress 

Reporting progress with reference to exit criteria — criteria that must be 
met before a student can pass from one educational level to the next — 
answers the question, “Is a student on course or not to get to the destination 
on time?” This kind of question deemphasizes inappropriate comparisons 
with the rates of progress of classmates. “Being ‘slow’ or ‘behind’ is no 
longer highlighted. Rather, we chart the, perhaps modest, gains over time and 
worry only whether the trend is a happy one,” writes Wiggins (1994). 



Coiritnunicating' such progress to parents is only possible if outcomes 
and performance criteria have been established as described in chapter 2. 
Mary Nall reported that as British Columbia’s education-reform process 
continues to evolve, public concern about educational standards has contrib- 
uted to an increasing emphasis on comparing student progress to the provin- 
cial learning outcomes rather than to the performance of other students. 
However, the widely held expectations are still used as helpful frameworks 
and are the main focus of reporting at the primary level (Ministry of Educa- 
tion, September 1994). 



Written Progress Reports 

Written reports and conferences play complementary roles in commu- 
nicating student progress to parents. Using multiple media to report should 
increase effectiveness, because adults, like children, have different learning 
styles, and they will grasp graphic, textual, and auditory information with 
varying degrees of ease and speed. 

Descriptive comments and rating scales are the chief components of 
most multiage written progress reports, though teachers in some multiage 
programs are required to assign grades. British Columbia’s structured written 
reports rely solely on text to convey the aspects of progress identified above. 
Westmoreland School’s Primary Progress Report, designed to fit the needs of 
a single school, combines graphic and textual elements: continua, comments, 
and rating scales. The Kentucky Department of Education offers a variety of 
reporting format options to its teachers, while stipulating the content that 
must bej-eported. 



British Columbia’s Structure Written Reports 

Early in the province’s education-reform process, the Ministry of 
Education adopted anecdotal comments as the best means of communicating 
student progress at the primary level. 

Although checklists are useful to teachers as a way of organizing or 
analyzing information, they are not appropriate as reporting devices. 
Checklists tend to fragment evaluation and to focus it on . . . bits and 
pieces of the whole. They fail to indicate the relative importance of 
each item to the others and to the whole. (1990b) 

The Ministrj' directed teachers to describe “what the child can do’’; the 
child’s intere.sts, attitudes, and learning needs; how the teacher w'as support- 
ing the child’s learning; and how parents might do so (1990b). Ministry 
publications presented examples and suggestions (1990c) and reported the 
experiences and advice of piloting teacheis (1990a). Workshops were held 



across the province. However, not all the province’s teachers mastered 
anecdotal reports easily. According to Nall, the emphasis placed on “what a 
child can do" led some teachers to think, mistakenly, that they should only 
report on the positives. 

Parent dissatisfaction soon surfaced. Major complaints were that 
anecdotal reports weren’t clear enough, didn’t provide external reference 
points, and didn’t report problems honestly (Ministry of Education, Winter 
1994). In November 1993, anecdotal comments were renamed “structured 
written reports’’ and specific guidelines were issued for writing them at each 
grade level. In grades 4-7, structured written reports were introduced, and 
letter grades were mandated after having been optional for years (Art 
Charbonneau 1993). 

The current Guidelines for Student Reporting specify that reports 
should describe “what the stu lent is able to do, areas of learning that require 
further attention or development, ways the teacher is supporting the students’ 
learning needs.’’ Teachers are also asked to suggest ways parents can help. 
The document presents many excellent suggestions for writing clear, concise 
reports that place performance in the contexts of developmental expectations 
and the provincial learning outcomes. It includes plentiful examples and a 
handy list of concise replacements for vague, verbose, or jargon-filled 
phrases. Teachers are required to provide parents with three written reports 
per year and with two or jjiore informal reports, which may consist of confer- 
ences, telephone conversations, or written communications (Ministry of 
Education, September 1994). 

Westmoreland School: Continua and Rating Scales 

Westmoreland Elementary' School’s new Primary Progress Report 
(undated b) consists of four eleven-by-seventeen-inch sheets of pressure- 
sensitive paper. Parents receive one copy for each of the three reporting 
periods, and one copy goes into the school’s permanent records. Each rating 
scale has spaces for fall, winter, and spring reporting periods. Space is 
designated for written comments each term, and the same continua are 
marked each term. The spring copy will thus show the cumulative marks and 
comments for all three terms. 

Developmental continua are provided for reading, writing, spelling, 
math facts, math problem-solving, and small-muscle physical development. 
Each continuum is composed of eight boxes containing performance descrip- 
tions, linked by an arrow that begins as a thin line in the box at the far left 
and gradually thickens as it approaches the right side of the page. Teachers 
indicate mastery of a performance by placing an x at any point along the 
arrow, and use a slash to indicate partial mastery. 
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Considering the amount of the human brain that is devoted to process- 
ing visual information, presenting information graphically is a sensible, 
effective strategy. Marks along the length of a continuum are more easily 
interpreted by readers than long lists of criteria accompanied by columns of 
numbers or abbreviations, just as a graph is more quickly comprehended than 
a table of figures. Continua are excellent means of conveying to parents the 
developmental nature of learning. Comparing the positions of marks made at 
the ends of different terms reveals both individual growth and progress 
toward expected primary achievements. “The only thing that’s tricky about it 
is that in reality, children’s learning isn’t necessarily as linear as the arrow,” 
commented Snyder. As a result, x marks indicating complete mastery occa- 
sionally appear to the right of slashes. 

Several rating scales augment the continua, including characteristics 
of successful citizens/leamers with nine items, reading/language arts with 
ten items, and math with twelve items. Each item is rated “needs develop- 
ment,” “developing,” or “strongly in place.” The teachers piloted the format 
during the 1994-95 school year, Carol Olson said, along with a similar report 
used for kindergartners. They revised the form after surveying parents last 
year and plan to further refine it if parental feedback and their own experi- 
ence indicate further changes are desirable. 

Kentucky: Educators Have Many Format Options 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act sets educational objectives at the 
state level and mandates many of the means to be employed in meeting those 
objectives. However, the Kentucky Department of Education encourages 
local choice and supports variation in implementation (Gaustad 1992a). The 
area of reporting is no exception to this policy. 

Teachers involved in the Pilot Phase of the Kentucky Early Learning 
Profile asked for a progress report compatible with the assessment system. A 
report was developed and used by the many additional teachers who partici- 
pated in the field study phase of piloting during the 1993-94 school year. 
Many of these teachers, believing the form was “too open ended,” said that a 
more structured report would be helpful. Four new, more structured progress 
reports with different formats were developed (Kentucky Department of 
Education, June 1994c), and information on how to use them was included in 
the KELP Teacher’s Handbook (Boysen 1994). 

All four progress reports are designed so that information collected 
and recorded in the KELP can be easily inserted in the appropriate places. 
Each format includes continua for reading, writing, mathematics, and inde- 
pendent learning and citizenship, and it provides space for teacher, student, 
and parent comments regarding both past progress and goals to work toward 



Kentucky’s Primary Assessment System 



Kentucky’s primary assessment system dem- 
onstrates how the elements of authentic as- 
sessment can be combined. The Kentucky 
Department of Education requires primary 
teachers to assess student learning by means 
of observations, anecdotal notes, conversa- 
tions with parents and students, collecting 
student work samples and reflections on their 
own learning, and recording student perfor- 
mances that demonstrate specified subject 
skills. The state hired Advanced Systems in 
Measurement and Evaluation to design a 
portfolio-like system to help teachers collect, 
organize, and review this assessment evi- 
dence. 

The deceptively short Kentucky Early Learn- 
ing Profile (Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion June 1994a) — four pages to be repro- 
duced as needed— is accompanied by a thick 
handbook packed with explanations, practi- 
cal suggestions, and examples (Boysen 1 994). 
Parts A and B. a form for recording teacher 



coriversations with parents and students and a 
diary of observations, were adapted with per- 
mission from the Primary Language Record 
developed by London’s Centre fcr Primary Edu- 
cation. Part C, used for recording the specified 
nine types of performances, and D, a Learning 
Descriptions summary, were created to match 
Kentucky’s goals and outcomes. 

Every effort has been made to be responsive to 
teachers’ needs and to accommodate different 
preferences, said Advanced Systems’ Merry 
Denny. Hundreds of Kentucky teachers partici- 
pated In field testing the KELP and recommend- 
ing modifications. The KELP teacher’s hand- 
book suggests optional, alternative ways of us- 
ing the system’s various components. Finally, 
the Kentucky Department of Education allows 
each district, school , and teacher eithe r to choose 
to use the KELP, in whole or in part, or to design 
a different primary assessment system that ful- 
fills the assessment requirements. 



during the next term. The continua use the same format as the Learning 
Descriptions. In fact, teachers may simply use Part D of the KELP instead of 
transferring the information. Teachers or schools may select one of these 
forms, use a district-designed form, or design their own progress report. 
Parents or guardians are to receive reports three times a year, in conjunction 
with conferences (Boysen 1994). 

Conferences with Parents and Children 

Written reports, however well-prepared and accurate, can only com- 
municate bare-bones information about a student’s progress. It takes person- 
to-person communication to put meat on those bones. In fact, the Kentucky 
Department of Education describes a progress report as merely “a summary 
of what teachers plan to discuss at the conference” (Boysen 1994). 

Conferences provide opportunities to build rapport with parents, 
educate them about instructional and assessment practices, prevent or clear 
up misconceptions, and obtain information about how the student’s family 
supports his or her learning. They also enable teachers to communicate 
sensitive information or tentative judgments best not put in writing. 

Children should not be excluded from a process that concerns them so 
profoundly. In some programs, teachers conference with students before the 
parent conference. In others, students participate in three-way conferences 



with parents. The Bronx New School invites all family members to attend 
conferences. This helps link home events and school learning, builds a sense 
of community, and yields additional information about students. “Sometimes 
even a sibling can provide insights into the learning style or behavior of a 
student,” Falk reports. 

A Model Conference Cycle 

“The parent-teacher conference is the approach most universally 
advocated in the current literature of reporting and is probably the most 
fruitful and effective single means available,” wrote Goodlad and Anderson 
in their pioneering work The Nongraded Elementary School. Three decades 
later, Anderson and Pavan reiterate the statement. They suggest the following 
five-stage sequence as the “ideal” conferencing cycle. 

Stage 1 : The “home base” teacher shares information and perceptions 
with the other professionals who work with the child, and the child is given 
opportunities to review and reflect on his or her progress. 

Stage 2: The teacher and child share their perceptions of the student’s 
progress and agree on “things to celebrate and things to do next.” The student 
may be asked to prepare a portfolio of work for the teacher and parents to 
view. 

Stage 3: The teacher, parents, and pos'>«bly the child meet and share 
information. Past accomplishments are acknowledged, problems are identi- 
fied, and goals for the future are set. 

Stage 4: Parents and children discuss these issues at home. 

Stage 5: Children and parents give the teacher feedback regarding the 
conference and the issues covered. 

Anderson and Pavan v knowledge that, given the social conditions of 
the 1990s, this ideal cycle may not always be possible. If parents are unable 
or unwilling to come to the school, the authors suggest teachers go through 
stages 1 and 2, communicate the information to parents via phone or in 
writing, and encourage parents and children to carry out stages 4 and 5, 
providing feedback to the teacher after discussing the issues at home. 

Conferencing Suggestions 

NCRESST (undated a) recommends including the following basic 
elements in every conference. Parents should be asked for their perceptions 
of students’ strengths and weaknesses, and students should be asked to assess 
their own strengths and weaknesses. Teachers should discuss "multiple 
indicators of student performance” in academic areas, as well as students’ 
progress toward mastering social skills such as working cooperatively and 
assuming leadership roles. Work samples that “demonstrate a wide range of 
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problem-solving skills” and reveal areas where improvement is needed 
should be shown and discussed. 

Ministry of Education publications give numerous tips for pieparing 
for, conducting, and following up after conferences. Asking parents to fill out 
surveys ahead of time, listing topics they would like to discuss, can help 
teachers select key areas to focus on in the conference. Everything can’t be 
covered in one meeting, and parents may feel overwhelmed if too much 
information is presented at once. The teacher should begin with a positive 
comment, avoid using educational jargon that can confuse or intimidate 
parents, and illustrate points with specific examples of student behavior. 
Teachers should ask parents open-ended questions, take notes, listen care- 
fully, and rephrase parents’ statements to ensure they have correctly under- 
stood them. After the conference, parents should be sent a note thanking 
them for attending and asking them for feedback (September 1994, 1990c). 

If conferences are three-way, teachers can discuss the conference 
process with the class beforehand and have students practice their presenta- 
tion by role-playing with each other. The student can introduce parents and 
teacher at the beginning of the conference, show parents the classroom and 
his or her portfolio, present a self-report, and comment on how it compares 
with the teacher’s report. After all the conferences are finished, the teacher 
can discuss the process with the entire class, record suggestions for the next 
conference cycle, and ask each child to fill out a conference evaluation 
(Ministry of Education 1990c). 



Conferences Replace Report Cards at Morse Street School 

Teachers at Morse Street School in Freeport, Maine, have discovered a 
way to guarantee congruence among curriculum, assessment, and reporting: 
They use the same document as the basis for all three activities. The two 
parent conferences the district requires each year are sp>ent discussing the 
wealth of information recorded in the nearly fifteen-page-long assessment 
record, which remains at the school. The only written report parents receive 
is a single anecdotal report at the end of the year. 

The assessment instrument contains detailed, comprehensive develop- 
mental checklists for writing, literacy, math, and physical-motor develop- 
ment, plus two sets of continua. Social-emotional development is assessed 
with ten continua for specific capabilities such as cooperation, self-control, 
and problem-solving, and the area of cognitive reasoning with five continua 
(Morse Street School 1995). “I explain to parents, it’s as if we’re showing 
them the teacher’s working plan book for their child,” said Principal Cheryl 
White. “Everything the teacher keeps track of is on there. That’s why it 
doesn’t go home.” 
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Teachers organize conferences in slightly different ways, said White. 
Some teachers put the assessment documents in the children’s portfolios, 
leave them in the waiting area outside the classroom, and ask parents to 
arrive fifteen minutes early to review their child’s portfolio, looking for the 
marks whose color corresponds to their child’s year in the program. Marks 
made on the assessment document are color-coordinated with the portfolios: 
blue for kindergarten, green for first grade, and red for second grade. Some 
teachers go over the documents with each child before the parent conference, 
while in other cases children are included in the parent conference. 

Teachers spend from half an hour to forty-five minutes going through 
the document with each set of parents, showing them student work samples 
that illustrate each point. White explained, “A teacher might say, T marked 
here that your child mastered inventive spelling, and right here’s a paper that 
shows what I mean. And please take this work home with you’.” Taking 
these work samples home from the conference seems to satisfy most parents’ 
desire for documentation. 

The fact that parents o.nly see the document with the teacher at hand, 
ready to answer questions, prevents misunderstandings from taking root. For 
example, when parents of kindergartners first see the many pages of check- 
lists and continua, their reaction is often, “My gosh, how can my child do all 
this in one year?” The teacher can quickly reassure them, explaining that the 
document covers the entire K-2 spectrum of development. 

Because the new reporting process is so much more time-consuming 
than the previous one, even without the work of preparing progress reports 
each term, the school reduced the number of reporting periods from four to 
three per year. This is a common schedule for multiage programs with 
developmentally appropriate reporting schemes. Conferences occur in No- 
vember and March, and the anecdotal report is sent home in June. 

Conclusion 

Changing reporting practices is a long-term process in which psycho- 
logical barriers often loom larger than technical ones. Many parents will find 
it very difficult to let go of traditional grades and fully accept developmen- 
tally appropriate reporting methods. Teachers and administrators must be 
extremely sensitive to these strongly held, often irrational attitudes as they 
introduce reporting changes. 

Educators who change reporting practices too rapidly may be forced to 
make a hasty retreat. Wiggins ( 1994), Olson ( 1995), and Seeley cite in- 
stances where parents demanded the reinstatement of grades or the addition 
of some type of norm-referenced information to progress reports. In ex- 
tremely traditional communities, retaining grades as an adjunct to develop- 
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mentally appropriate reporting methods until parents become familiar with 
the new methods might be a wiser course of action than eliminating grades 
abruptly and suffering a violent backlash. 

Wiggins holds that letter grades need not be harmful, especially if they 
are just one element of a report card that is rich in scores for different sub- 
types of achievement, uses rubrics with clearly defined, agreed-upon criteria 
rather than subjective judgment, or adds narrative descriptions of perfor- 
mance accompanied by student work samples. Alfie Kohn, a fierce opponent 
of letter grades, suggests ways to diminish their negative effects while they 
still persist, such as assigning grades only at the end of the term and never 
grading on a curve. 

Attitudes about grading practices may change slowly and with diffi- 
cultly, but they can change, as the experience of Kentucky educators demon- 
strates. Denny reports that in schools where teachers haven’t fully accepted 
the reforms themselves, parents remain suspicious of the new reporting 
methods and believe grades have more validity. “Their comfort level is with 
grades, and they want grades.” However, where teachers understand authen- 
tic assessment and are successfully using KELP with multiage instructional 
methods, “parents come to the conferences and love everything they get. And 
then, at the very end, they kind of lean over and whisper, “But if you were 
going to give a letter grade, what letter grade would you give my child?” 

“At least they whisper now!” said Denny with a laugh. “They are 
learning to do without grades, although they would still like them. Maybe in 
a few years they won’t even whisper, they just won’t ask.” 
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Chapter 4 

Implications for School 
Boards and Administrators 



Administrators and school board members have two main roles to play 
in relation to authentic assessment; to support teachers, and to promote 
understanding and accep,ance of developmentally appropriate assessment 
and reporting practices in the community. The first responsibility falls mainly 
to principals and other building-level administrators. The second responsibil- 
ity is shared by school board members, district-level administrators, princi- 
pals, and teachers. Both tasks are essential for authentic assessment to suc- 
ceed, whether change is mandated from above or initiated by local teachers 
and administrators dissatisfied with conventional assessment methods. 



Helping Teachers Implement Authentic Assessment 

It is a tremendous challenge to design and implement authentic- 
assessment methods, even for educators who are eager to try such methods. 
Grant Wiggins comments, “Teachers now face the same situation as students 
who are asked to do a nonroutine task: how do they design new forms of 
assessment, the likes of which they’ve never seen? They know what they 
don’t like about conventional testing... but they don’t know what this new 
vision looks like’’ (Ron Brandt 1992). 

Teachers need time, staff development, and long-term technical and 
psychological support as they learn the skills they need to make this vision a 
reality. These types of support are likely to require extra financial resources. 
Principals ideally should have excellent interpersonal, management, and 
fund-raising skills as well as understanding of, and commitment to, authentic 
assessment. 
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Assessment Must Be Part of Comprehensive Change 

Administrators who want to promote authentic assessment must 
support comprehensive changes in curriculum and instruction, though 
multiage grouping itself is not essential. According to Merry Denny, Ken- 
tucky teachers who had not made organizational and instructional changes 
had great difficulty implementing the KELP’S authentic-assessment meth- 
ods. “In almost every single case, the teachers who could not use the KELP 
had not made changes,” said Denny. “And those people who had made 
changes had very little trouble using the KELP. It fit.” 

Conversely, authentic assessment facilitates the implementation of 
developmentally appropriate instructional practices. Kentucky teaches 
tended to fall into three groups, Denny explained: those convinced of the 
value of the new methods, those adamantly opposed to change, and those in 
the middle — often the largest group in any major change process. It is diffi- 
cult to change the attitudes of the antichange faction, said Denny. “But for 
the middle group, who didn’t completely understand the reforms but were 
trying to change, we found that the KELP was a very strong mover. It helped 
them to focus on appropriate instructional strategies and techniques.” 

An as yet unpublished study conducted by University of Louisville 
researchers conv"iluded that using the KELP or KELP-like systems helped 
Kentucky teachers better understand children’s development and the link 
between authentic assessment and developmentally appropriate instructional 
practices, said Ric Hovda, director of the Center for the Collaborative Ad- 
vancement of the Teaching Profession at the University of Louisville School 
of Education. A study in Vermont, which mandates portfolio assessment at 
the fourth- and eighth-grade levels, also found a relationship between 
changes in assessment and instruction: Teachers and administrators reported 
that portfolio use resulted in changes in instructional strategies and curricu- 
lum content (Herman and Winters). 

Staff Development and Ongoing Support 

According to Shepard ( 1995), supporters of assessment reform often 
underestimate the extent and depth of staff development that will be required. 
She concludes that staff development should provide teachers with appropri- 
ate materials to explore and adapt to individual needs; time to reflect and 
plan; opportunities to discuss ideas and share experiences with colleagues; 
and ongoing support from experts as they learn both practical techniques and 
the conceptual bases for them. 

One source of appropriate materials is a database complied by 
NCRESST (undated a) that includes listings of over 250 alternative assess- 
ments developed across the nation. Other sources include professional jour- 
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nals, conferences, state assessments, and other schools and districts. Herman 
and her colleagues encourage educators to build on the work others have 
done, borrowing and combining elements of existing materials to create 
assessments that suit their particular needs and purposes. 

Blaine R. Worthen (1993b) advises educators to seek out local sources 
of expertise; “There is something deeply comforting about having someone 
nearby who ‘has been there’ and can demonstrate new methods to neophytes 
or critique their embryonic efforts.” The Kentucky Department of Education 
encourages such teacher-to-teacher support by bringing together teachers 
with varying levels of assessment expertise at regional meetings. As Denny 
explained. 

Those who were having problems would say, “I can’t do this, this 
isn’t possible." Then teachers who were farther along in the process 
would say, “You know, last-year I thought the exact same thing. And 
look, I did it this way. Why don’t you go back and try this.” 

Support should be provided on an ongoing basis, not just in one-time 
workshops at the start of implementation. In Shepard’s assessment project 
(1995), specialists held weekly workshops with the participating teachers. 
Shepard found that expert advice often does not make sense to teachers until 
they have had opportunities to experiment with techniques in the classroom. 

Teachers need to understand the philosophical and conceptual bases of 
authentic-assessment as well as the methods themselves. Without indepth 
understanding, teachers may unintentionally distort or oversimplify assess- 
ments as they put them into practice. They will also have difficulty explain- 
ing to parents the reasons for using authentic-assessments (Shepard 1995). 

White believes that supporting teachers as they explore new methods 
and set new assessment goals is m<uch more effective than pushing them to 
achieve goals established by others. 

I think too many administrators hop on a bandwagon and say, “This is 
what we’re going to do.” But I think that does a disservice to every- 
body involved. I’m firmly convinced that most public schools are full 
of wonderful teacher talent. As an administrator, you need to give 
them room to develop that talent. And if you don’t go through the 
process of involving teachers every single step of the way, it gets put 
in a drawer and nobody does it. If they don’t own it, forget it. 

A recent performance-assessment study of fourteen schools in thirteen 
states supports White’s opinion. In general, the study found classroom-level 
changes to be positive, but minimal; changes were most notable in schools 
where teachers “had been involved with the new assessment systems from 
the start” (Debra Viadero 1995). 

Another way to support teachers is n remove the pressure of standard- 
ized testing, at least while authentic «..:.?'-..ments are in the initial stages of 
implementation. Shepard’s researchers encouraged teams of teachers to 
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participate in their assessment project by obtaining two-year waivers from 
standardized testing by the state. This involved obtaining approval from 
“district officials, the teachers union, and each school’s parent accountability 
committee’’ (Shepard 1995). 



Time and Money 

“Changing assessment takes more time than you expect,’’ commented 
Spizzuoco, one of the five members of Morse Street School’s assessment 
committee. Her conclusion is corroborated by many authentic-assessment 
studies. A panel of testing experts concluded that Kentucky “tried to do ‘too 
much, too fast,’ and therefore has spent a lot of time trying to patch up 
problems” in its new assessment system (Lonnie Harp 1995). Researchers in 
Shepard’s study ( 1995) had to slow the pace to give teachers time to absorb 
and implement all the information they were receiving. Educators must be 
aware that practices described in a few brief paragraphs in this Bulletin may 
take months or years to implement successfully. Creating consensus on 
outcomes and performance criteria is also time-consuming. 

Even after teachers are comfortable with authentic-assessment meth- 
ods, using them continues to require more time than using conventional 
methods. A Vermont study of portfolio use found that selecting portfolio 
tasks, preparing related lessons, and evaluating portfolio contents took 
teachers seventeen hours per month, and 60 percent of the teachers surv'eyed 
said they often didn’t have sufficient time to prepare lessons (Herman and 
Winters). 

In a 1993 study jf forty-six Kentucky primary schools, researchers 
found that few teachers were actually conducting the required parent confer- 
ences. “They explained that there was no time built into the school schedule 
for conferences, and they were not comp>ensated for the extra time... so they 
were not conducting conferences on a regular basis” (Institute on Education 
Reform 1994). Providing teachers with the time they need may be costly, but 
it is essential if authentic assessment is to be fully implemented. 

Examining the history of Morse Street School’s assessment project 
shows the interwoven roles of time and money. White subsidized the cost of 
staff time by obtaining a $5,000 grant from the UNUM Insurance company 
through the Southern Maine Partnership, an association of schools coordi- 
nated by the University of Southern Maine. She used the money to hire 
substitutes and to pay teachers hourly stipends for attending meetings during 
the summer and after school. When the project took longer than expected, a 
second grant was obtained, and work on the project continued withoi-' grant 
support for two additional years. The project took four years to complete 
instead of the one year originally anticipated (Morse Street School). 
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Designing the new assessment system required substantial blocks of 
quality time, said Spizzuoco: “It's just not something that’s easy to do after 
school and in between.” The grant enabled the assessment committee to get a 
head start on the project during the summer of 1991. During the school year, 
the two normally scheduled staff development days were devoted to assess- 
ment, and White created additional blocks of time by hiring substitutes for 
special assessment days. Members of the assessment committee were re- 
leased for the entire day, and five substitutes rotated from room to room, 
releasing the remaining teachers five at a time to meet with the committee for 
one to two hours. “That was the best way to do it and not do it at 3:00, when 
people just didn’t feel like talking,” Spizzuoco explained. 

This schedule did have some drawbacks, however, Spizzuoco said. 
“Sometimes the first group would say something, and then the third group 
would say something completely different, and we knew we needed to bring 
it up to everyone.” She advises large schools planning assessment changes to 
arrange for their faculties to meet both in small groups and as a whole. 

White made special efforts to ease the load on teachers and boost 
morale. On assessment days she took the five rotating substitutes to her 
office and trained them to present a lesson. That way, teachers didn’t have to 
spend extra time preparing a lesson for the substitute to teach. “I wanted to 
make it as easy as possible for them,” she explained. “And I always had food 
and chocolate at the meetings.” 



Educating and Involving the Community 

As educators in Cranston, Rhode Island, discovered, years of careful 
work can be suddenly jeopardized by negative community reactions to 
assessment and reporting changes (Olson 1995). Educating the community 
must be a high priority in any plan to implement authentic assessment. 
However, this is too large a topic to be discussed in depth here. 

Many administrators and school board members will need to begin this 
process by nraking themselves more assessment literate. They cannot be 
effective spokespersons for authentic assessment unless they understand the 
shortcomings of conventional assessments and the potential of authentic 
assessment. Their goal should be to become open-minded but critical con- 
sumers of all methods, remembering that authentic assessment is still in its 
infancy, especially its large-scale, high-stakes forms. 




Working with the Media 

In working to increase assessment literacy in the community, policy- 
makers will have to fight the common American tendency to <tversimplify. 
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“American consumers of information want assessment data reduced to very 
small, ostensibly easy-to-understand chunks that lend themselves to the 
reporting formats of newspapers and television,” comments Lescher. 

Changing this public mindset will be a long, slow process. Administra- 
tors and policy-makers can begin by reporting more complex information, 
such as explaining how standardized test scores should be interpreted as well 
as reporting the scores, pointing out the tests’ inherent limitations and mar- 
gins of error rather than treating them v/ith uncritical awe, and reporting 
other types of assessment evidence, too. They should firmly but patiently 
insist that local media report more complex and varied assessment informa- 
tion, and report it in context. 



Involving Parents and Members of the Community 

Parents and members of the community will learn much more about 
authentic assessment if they are actively involved in the process. As v/as 
mentioned in chapter 2, members of the community can be asked to partici- 
pate in setting learning goals. Herman and others suggest involving business 
representatives and other citizens in “generating real-world, authentic” 
performance- assessment tasks. 

Clyde Miller Elementary offers authentic-assessment training at 
itjtervals throughout the year to parents and interested community members. 
Once trained, the adults join a pool of raters periodically asked to assist 
teachers in evaluating student projects. “The crew at Fire Station #5; employ- 
ees from our business partner. SuperValu Grocery Warehouse; and staff at 
Aurora Community College are all valued raters at our school,” report 
Kenney and Perry. 

Local employers could be asked to support assessment by providing 
employees with paid time off for parent conferences during school hours. 
Anderson and Pavan suggest asking local service organizations such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Chambers of Commerce to help promote this idea. 
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Conclusion 



Authentic assessments provide teachers of multiage classes with 
compatible, effective methods for assessing, evaluating, and reporting stu- 
dent progress. In fact, using authentic assessment should make multiage 
teaching easier. Authentic assessments can also be used in age-graded classes 
that use developmentally appropriate instructional practices. Both authentic 
assessment and developmentally appropriate instructional practices are 
becoming increasingly common in classrooms across the continent, despite 
occasional difficulties and setbacks. 

Problems of validity, reliability, generalizability, and expense still 
remain to be resolved with respect to large-scale, high-stakes performance 
assessments. These problems are much less relevant to classroom-level 
authentic assessments. However, even methods with great potential can be 
sabotaged by hasty or poorly planned implementation. Particular care must 
be taken to inform and involve parents during the process of changing assess- 
ment and reporting approaches. 

“No school should squander its opportunity by plunging precipitously 
into an alternative a':sessment effort before it is ready to do it well,” cautions 
Worthen (1993b). Educators should proceed carefully but optimistically, 
aware of both the strengths and weaknesses of authentic assessment and 
aware that implementation will take considerable time. The evidence to date 
suggests that authentic assessment is well worth the effort of doing it well. 
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Appendix 

Authentic Assessment in 
Oregon 



The national trend toward performance- 
based assessment is very evident in 
Oregon. In the 1990-91 school year, 

Oregon implemented statewide criterion- 
referenced assessments linked to the state’s 
Essential Learning Skills and Common 
Curricular Goals (Oregon Department of 
Education 1992). “Open-ended” mathemat- 
ics assessments, in which problems “have 
more than one possible solution, require 
multiple steps to solve, and require students 
to explain the steps they took to solve the 
problems,” were given to fourth- and 
eighth-grade students for the fust time 
during the 1994-95 school year (Oregon 
Department of Education undated). 

Oregon s also participating in the 
national New Standards Project, a volun- 
tary association of states working to de- 
velop “a national examination system that 
reflects international standards of perfor- 
mance.” The proposed examination system 
would include a Performance Examination 
component and a Cumulative Accomplish- 
ments component (Oregon Department of 
Education 1992). 



Revisions to the Oregon Educational 
Act for the 21st Century 

Revisions made to the Oregon Edu- 
cational Act for the 21st Century by the 
1995 legislature reaffirmed the element 
of performance assessment. The revised 
act instructs the State Department of 
Education to update the Common Cur- 
riculum Goals, to develop “criterion- 
referenced assessments including perfor- 
mance-based, content-based and other 
assessment mechanisms to test knowl- 
edge and skills,” and to establish criteria 
for the revised outcomes for the Certifi- 
cates of Initial Mastery and Advanced 
Mastery and for benchmarks at grades 3, 
5, 8 and 10 (Oregon Legislative Assem- 
bly 1995). 

Department of Education staff are in 
the process of setting these content and 
performance standards, with input from 
educators, and developing statewide 
assessments in mathematics, science, 
English, history, geography, economics, 
and civics. Existing statewide assess- 
ments will ultimately be integrated with 
the performance assessments schools will 
use to assess student progress toward the 
certificates (Oregon Department of 



Education, undated). “We want to make 
the large-scale assessments as perfor- 
mance-oriented as we possibly can,” 
said Barbara Wolfe, coordinator of 
assessment for the department. Districts 
will be required to develop their own 
performance standards and assessments 
for the arts and second languages 
(Oregon Department of Education 
1995). 

Wolfe commented on the state’s 
changing assessment role. “In the past, 
our purpose was to provide schools 
with information for program improve- 
ment. Now our purpose is changing to 
focus more on individual students. The 
statewide assessment will be an impor- 
tant factor in determining whether a 
student is making progress toward the 
Certificate of Initial Mastery.” Wolfe 
acknowledges that it will be quite a 
challenge to develop assessments that 
are equally appropriate for students 
throughout the state. Great variation 
exists among school districts in differ- 
ent Oregon communities because of 
Oregon’s strong tradition of local 
management. “Of course our intent is 
not to compare schools, but inevitably 
the data are used for that by the media 
and others. So we have to be cognizant 
of that, even though that’s not our 
primary purpose,” she added. 

At the primary level, Wolfe consid- 
ers it appropriate for state-administered 
tests to check student progress in 
literacy and mathematics. However, she 
thinks other content might be better 
assessed by classroom teachers, pro- 
vided that they receive good staff 
development. “I would like to see the 



state do more to assist schools in using 
appropriate performance-based, observa- 
tional assessment tools,” she said. 

New State Writing Assessments 
Match Changes in Instruction 

In 1989, the Oregon Department of 
Education received funding to expand 
the statewide direct writing assessment 
program. After a successful 1990 pilot, 
all Oregon third-, fifth-, eighth-, and 
eleventh-graders participated in the 
assessment in 1991 (Wolfe and others). 
The performance-based writing assess- 
ments (described in chapter 1) are 
revealing improvements in student 
writing proficiency that conventional 
assessments might have overlooked, as 
well as areas where improvement is still 
needed. According to Wolfe, changes in 
the teaching of writing in the classroom 
underlie the changes in test scores. 

Scores for 1994 revealed significant 
growth in the writing performance of 
third-grade students, said Wolfe. In the 
area of ideas and content — “the ability 
to identify a topic, stick with the topic, 
and develop it with adequate supporting 
detail” — the percentage of third-graders 
scoring in the top two levels of profi- 
ciency rose from 21.8 percent in 1991 to 
3 1 percent in 1994, a jump of nearly ten 
points, while the percentage scoring in 
the lowest two levels dropped more than 
8 percent. An increase of similar size 
occurred in the area of voice, and 
smaller, but still welcome, increases 
occurred in most other areas. 

Improvement among eighth-graders 
was even more impressive. Scores rose 
significantly in every area of writing 
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performance. The smallest increase in 
the percentage of students scoring at the 
upper two levels — from 31.1 to 39.9 
percent — occurred in the area of conven- 
tions, which includes spelling, grammar, 
capitalization, punctuation, and usage. 
Increases of more than 20 percentage 
points occurred in several areas. In ideas 
and content the percentage of high- 
scoring eighth-graders jumped from 25 
percent in 1991 to a whopping 46.5 
p>ercent in 1994 (Oregon Department of 
Education, undated). 

Wolfe believes these improvements 
are related to the increased use of pro- 
cess-writing approaches and develop- 
mentally appropriate practices in Oregon 
classrooms. She explained, “Over the 
last ten to twelve years in Oregon we’ve 
seen a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of teachers who are using writing-as- 
a-process approaches and having young 
children write instead of fill in blanks.” 
Allowing students to choose topics they 
are interested in to write about, a prac- 
tice more common in developmentally 
appropriate classrooms than in tradi- 
tional ones, also contributes to improved 
student writing, she said. 

The statewide assessment revealed 
one notable problem area among third- 
graders: the percentage of students with 
high scores in conventions dropped more 
than ten points. Wolfe thinks several 
factors may have contributed to the drop 
in this area. 

First, many third-grade students are 
attempting more than their predecessors 
did, said Wolfe. “Just by measuring with 
a ruler we can prove they’re writing 
more than they used to write,” she 
commented, “and the more you write, 
the more opportunity for error ” Students 



are also attempting to use more sophisti- 
cated language and to write more com- 
plex and difficult kinds of text, such as 
dialogue. Many studies have shown that 
errors in language usage increase as 
learners attempt more difficult tasks, 
said Wolfe. 

Another factor may be that teachers 
are devoting less time and attention to 
the conventions of language than they 
did in the past. “That may be partly 
because they’re trying to teach aspects of 
writing that are more difficult to teach. 
Teaching how to develop an idea is 
harder than teaching what words to 
capitalize.” As teachers focus on master- 
ing these more complex teaching tasks, 
they may temporarily underemphasize 
conventions. It is also possible that some 
teachers have misinterpreted some 
aspects of process-writing theory, said 
Wolfe, and mistakenly think “that being 
developmentally appropriate means you 
don’t ever give direct instruction, or 
don’t correct errors. I have encountered 
some teachers who mistakenly came to 
believe that.” 

Both increases and decreases provide 
useful information for administrators, 
said Wolfe. 

If I were a building adminis- 
trator and my building’s 
scores paralleled these num- 
bers, that would tell me what 
conversation to have with the 
primary teachers: how can we 
keep our students writing well, 
organizing well, using their 
wonderful, strong, individual 
voices to tell their stories, and 
also help them to correctly use 
the conventions as they 
attempt these more difficult, 
complex types of text. 
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